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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I... The Three Hundred Churches of Rome, with some Hints 
upon the Advantages of Colour in Monumental Architecture ; from 
an unpublished Journal of a Tour in Italy in 1835-36, By 
Henry Nort Humpureys. : 


To describe, or even enumerate by name, all: the: Catholic 
churches of Rome, would be tedious, as well as unprofitable; so 
I shall content myself with a brief summary view of the general 
impressions which were the result of my rambles among the 
above-mentioned three hundred. 
After S. Giovanni Laterano (to which I have devoted’ a se- 
parate notice), the greatest point of attraction to me was the 
ruins of S, Paolo fuori delle Mura, which, previous to its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1828, was. the finest, or, at all events, the most 
interesting, ancient Christian basilica in the ‘world. 
Upon the site of a little oratory, raised (according to the Ca- 
tholic legend) by S. Anacleto, over the spot where St. Paul earned 
the glories of martyrdom, Constantine, at the instigation of ‘his 
converter, S. Sylvestro, caused a basilica, dedicated to the great’ 
apostle of the Gentiles, to be erected, which was first consecrated 
by the same 8S. Sylvestro, a. p. 324. It was enlarged by Valen- 
tinian and Theodosius; much enriched by Honorius, in 395, 
and repaired and reembellished by Eudocia, daughter of Theo- 
dosius, in440. At this period the city had, in some degree, re- 
covered from the shock of the devastations of Alaric, in 409; 
and its feeble emperors, during a short interval of peace, were 
pulling down the few remaining public edifices that possessed 
any architectural beauty, to embellish the temples of the rising 
church,.then..so ably~ governed by Leo I., surnamed “ the 
Great” «Among the embellishments of S. Paolo which may 
be referred to this date, were the chronological portraits of the 
popes, painted by order of Leo, from St. Peter to his-own time; 
and this. precious and interesting record of the state of the pictorial : 
art in the fifth century existed until the eyer-to-be-regretted fire of 
Voi. IV. — No. 37. H 
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1823. An interesting specimen of the arts of a somewhat earlier 
period, however, still remains uninjured; viz. an elaborate mosaic 
of the time of Honorius (395), as is shown by the verses, still 
shining in the original letters of gold upon their purple ground. 


“ Theodosius ccepit, perfecit Honorius aulam 
Doctoris mundi, sacratam corpore Pauli.” 


Previously to the fire of 1823, the edifice of Constantine re- 
mained uninjured, and was, although in great part encased with 
the mosaics, pictures, and barbarous architectural additions of 
the middle ages, in despite of the heterogeneous nature of its 
structure, a fine mass ; forming, as it were, an illustrative history 
of religion and the arts, from the fourth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. At all events, it carried the imagination vividly over that 
expanse of ages, and served to reanimate those historic images 
which had, Porters in many, lain dormant since the years of 
youthful study. 

There was, still, that wondrous avenue of gigantic columns of 
Parian marble, cut from the quarry in single stupendous shafts, 
and still crowned by their classic capitals, which were torn from 
the pagan tomb of Hadrian, and which offered a striking 
picture of the boundless power of Rome, which, in the time of 
Constantine, had not yet lost any of its force, You stood in a 
Roman temple, though a Christian church. There were (and 
there still exist) the mosaics of Honorius, symbols of Roman art, 
struggling, even in the extinction of her power, to make a last 
effort in honour of the new and true religion. There was the 
Gothic pavilion, with its twisted columns, surmounted by a feeble 
imitation, or rather reminiscence, of the Corinthian capital ; 
sarcophagi of Vandal forms, encrusted with Roman mosaics, in 
every fanciful emblazonment of the figure of the cross; carrying 
us forward to the period when the barbarian, having laid pro- 
strate the giant power of Rome, adopted her religion, and 
caught, to mingle with the wild fancies of the north, the last 
sparks of her expiring arts, Next was illustrated the growing 
power of an already ambitious church over the darkest of the 
dark ages, in the rich, mausoleums of the early bishops, whose 
effigies, in mimic sleep, still, repose beside the less ostentatious 
tombs of the warriors, whose hands joined, in prayer, and legs 
cxossed (the alleged privilege of a crusader), proclaim them but 
vassals of the church. What wild images arise, and) float across 
an excited mind, as the scene before us reproduces, as it were. 
in a mirror, those dark ages of war and prayer, of vainglory and 
virtue, of recklessness and devotion ! 

There, ‘in the elegant -yet “fanciful ornaments of an additional 
capella to some saint or noble, we might recognise, in the form 
of its highly ornamented sarcophagus, with some quotation from 
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a Greek or Roman classic author upon its tablet, a monument 
of the revival of the arts; and we might picture to ourselves. the 
delight of the freshly learned in the discovery, day after day, of 
new treasures of the long-lost poetry and philosophy of a state 
of civilisation that had passed away; and the enthusiasm of the 
artist, whose eyes were newly awakened to the beauties of the 
still remaining specimens of ancient art. Next came the richer 
and more massive, but less quaint, and perhaps less pleasing, 
monument of a time nearer to our own. ‘The chivtch ruling 
with despotic sway the fierce nobles who had possessed them- 
selves of the lands of Europe, her temples became crowded with 
the gifts and decorations of these bigoted spoilers; who thus 
propitiated at once a tyrannical church and a troubled conscience. 
e sepulchral monuments of this age are gorgeously rich ; 
being fornied of the most costly marbles, encased in lapis lazuli 
and jasper, embossed with precious gems, and loaded with en- 
tichments of gilded bronze, forcibly painting at once the wealth, 
the taste, and the bigotry of the age in which they were erected. 
It was the Augustan, or rather Leonian, age of the arts. of mo- 
dern Italy. In thus following the embodied history, of art pre- 
served in the monuments of S. Paolo, we might have continue 
through the three remaining centuries to the present era; but it 
was a dream, and the vision has vanished: the basilica of S. 
Paolo is now-a heap of ruins! _ It is said that itis to be restored; 
and, indeed, convicts are now at work upon it. But how re- 
stored? Who shall restore that crowd of monuments, with 
Chefs AEARCALIONE and illustrations of the past? None. but the 
poet ! 
The convicts of Gregorio XIV., who are lazily wandering 
with their half-filled wheelbarrows over the wreck, will be many 
years, at their present rate of work, in clearing the remains ;. and 
before the architect can fairly commence his task, who can say 
what changes may impede his progress? _ For, if it be true that 


Coming events cast their shadows before,” 


there is indeed a dark horizon of change and revolution before 
us, which may for ever prevent “ the rebuilding of the temple,” 
The clouds,.of speculation and scepticism may even sweep its 
pure. religion from the earth; and then, as Chateaubriand em- 
phatically, exclaimed, “ Quelle religion succédera au Christia- 
nisme sur la terre?” It is indeed an: awful reflection: but let 
us also reflect upon the past to gather hopes for the, future, 
What has not the Christian religion undergone? . Open perse- 
cution and private machination it has suffered unshaken; the 
edge of the sword, and the keener thrust of the pen, it has with- 
stood ; and the weapon of the mercenary, or the gibe of the in- 
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fidel, has eventually served but to enlarge and strengthen its. 
basis, and to increase and confirm the numbers of its disciples. 

To return to the churches of Rome: many are entirely mo- 
dern ; and these present but little to interest the antiquary and 
archeologist, or even the mere dreamer: I mean all such as have 
been constructed during the last three centuries. They are, 
however, generally good specimens of the architecture of their 
respective dates; and their interiors are encased in every bril- 
liant_ hue that can be obtained from the marble quarry, and en- 
tiched ‘with a profusion of gilding. ‘They are built generally in 
the form of a cross, with a dome at the point of intersection in 
the centre ; for, after Bramante, emulating Bruneleschi’s effort 
in the Duomo of Florence, had so splendidly worked out the idea 
in the conception of his magnificent plan for St. Peter’s, domes 
became ‘'the rage; and no plan for modernising or building a 
church was considered complete without one; so that many were 
completed in Rome ere the gigantic mass of St. Peter’s had 
reached its cornice. One of the most splendid of these is that 
belonging to the Church of the Jesuits, a fine monument of the 
high dnd palmy days of that now fallen order. The whole in- 
terior of this church is one glittering mass of painting, sculpture, 
gilding : it contains whole forests of columns of the rarest marbles 
of every variety of colour; and, for its size, is one of the richest 
churches in Rome. 

I shall now attempt more particularly to describe two of the 
finest churches in Rome; viz. Sta: Maria Maggiore and St. 
Peter’s. | Sta. Maria Maggiore is, perhaps, the most elegant 
temple in the papal city; and it still preserves its original form, 
viz. that of the ancient basilicee, or courts of law. The early 
Christians held in such abhorrence the pagan idolatry, that the 
very forms of their temples were rejected, as’ unfit for places of 
Christian worship, and that of the basilicee adopted, as being 
the most distant from it. So many churches were built in this 
form during the dark ages, that the name. of basilica became 
generally applied to the largest and oldest churches and it is 
still retained as a distinctive title of cathedrals, whatever may’ be 
their form ; and, consequently,’ is often now totally misapplied. 
The’ basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore, however, is one! of the 


churches ea constructed upon the model of the courts of 
| 


law; ‘and still, in despite of the many modern alterations | it. has 

undergone, its three naves are distinctly marked, and divided by 

‘thirty-six superb antique columns of Greek marble, the shaft of 

each consisting of an entire block. Beneath an arch in front of 

the tribune stands the pavilion, supported by spirally twisted 
columns of gilded bronze, which forms a sort of canopy over the 

peel altars, at which no other than His Holiness ever officiates. 
e ceiling is flat, but sunk into deep and elaborate. compart- 
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ments, ‘enriched with painting and gilding; the splendid design 
of San Gallo; the gold employed being the first sample of the 
precious metal brought from the New World, an offering of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to Alexander. VI. 

There'are many interesting mosaics in different parts of this 
basilica; but what strikes the visiter perhaps more than any of 
the splendours of the Romish churches, are the two capelle, 
named Paolina and Sistina, after the same popes as the more 
' celebrated ones in the palace of the Vatican, Sisto. V. and 
Paolo V.; the former the celebrated Cardinal Peretti, the latter 
a Borghesi. 

The Sistina, erected in 1586, from the design of Dominico 
Fontana, with its enrichments of Grecian marble, stucchi, alti- 
. vilievi, gilding, bronzes, and paintings, and magnificent tomb 
of its founder, presents a mass of splendour which one would 
conceive impossible to be surpassed in a similar space, till we 
turn to the corresponding chapel on the other side of the church, 
the Paolina, or Borghesiana, as it has also been termed. Its form 
and size are the same as those of its rival: a compressed Greek 
cross, of about 20 ft. square, surmounted, at the point of inter- 
section, by a dome. But here the parallel must cease ; for, as in 
the Vatican, the Sistina immeasurably surpasses the Paolina, 
where Sistus, aided by the mighty hand of Michael Angelo, deé- 
‘fied approach ; so the struggle for superior splendour in Sta. 
Maria Maggiore is decided, beyond comparison, in favour of the 
wealth of Borghesi.* The splendid gates thrown open disclose, 
‘on one side, the tomb of Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini), and on 
the opposite that of the founder; whilst in front rises the altar, 
the noblest composition of Rainaldi. But to describe this chapel, 
the principal architect of which (in 1611) was Flamminio Ponzio, 
a Milaness, is impossible: it is one elaborate mass of beautiful 
works ofart.. Not a spot but is occupied by a rich basso-rilievo, 
a tablet of rare and elaborately inlaid marble, a, deep niche 
with its projecting statue, or a division of a compartment by an 
embossed bordering of gilded bronze ; and those divisions of the 
dome which are not from the magic peucil itself of Guido Reni 
are mosaics from the designs of that master, or Algardi.. The 
architect has not here had to study how he might produce the 
greatest effect with the least labour and expense, but how to pile 
together a mass of the most elaborate works of the best artists 
of the age, in ‘such.a manner as to give the repose necessary to 
produce that unity of effect, without which it would have been 


* There can be no’ comparison instituted between the celebrated chapels of 
‘the Vatican and) those of Sta. Maria: Maggiore ; the former being of consi- 
derable size, and erected for the ae sn of the privaté devotions and splendid 
“functions of thé*reigning pope ; while the latter are-but chapels erected above 


family vaults for the celebration of masses for the dead. 
H 3 
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all-fritter,and.gaud, _ In such a combination, this appeared im- 
possible: he has, however, succeeded ; and, by dint of admittin 
his light..from but one point (the cupoletta which surmounts the 
dome), by strongly projecting cornices and deep niches, and by 
a happy arrangement of the juxtaposition of colours, he has pre- 
pike that, simplicity, that unity of effect, which few attain, even 
when unencumbered by such overwrought materials. These 
two,capelle are, in short, masterpieces of the union. of luxury and 
art,, and form splendid illustrations of what might be termed 
‘‘ natural, polychromy”. in architecture. The splendid alti-ri- 
lievi, which enrich them are the finest I have ever. seen, the 
works of modern art; and the only ones I could even, compare 
with the wonderful productions of the:ancients in this branch of 
sculpture. For, although the moderns may, in one or two cases, 
have.rivalled even the Greeks in a detached statue, in this de- 
partment, the Grecian depth of effect, variety of execution, and 
facility, of composition, 1 haye never seen approached by modern 
artists,,except. in the highly wrought specimens of which 1 am 
speaking, and which are the works of Stefano Maderno, Buonvyi- 
cino, Bazio,. Valsoldo, and Francesco Stati; the greatest. artists 
of thatiage, who threw all their energies into the rich stock which 
was,,to compose the monument at once of their profuse. patron 
and, themselves... ‘These creations of the chisel represent, con- 
claves, councils, excommunications, benedictions, and other pas- 
sages of papal story; and, for the beauty of the historic costumes, 
the,high finish and expression of the heads, and their bold and 
well-studied relief, exceed anything of the kind I have seen. 
In short, these two chapels of Sta. Maria Maggiore are to me 
two of the wonders of Rome, perhaps of the world. 

‘To give an idea of the combination of such treasures of mate- 
rial and art, imagine, as the centre of a compartment, the tomb, 
a, sarcophagus of porphyry, with its recumbent statue, of marble, 
based upon slabs of African or Sicilian jasper, clipped and bound 
with, enrichments of gilt bronze. _ Above, a rich, alto-relievo, in 
,an,encadrement, of lapis lazuli, surrounded by mouldings. of 
gold ; this spreading into compartments filled with inlaid marbles 
,or, mosaic; and between them niches, containing their statues of 
-bronze or marble; beyond which shoot up the pilasters of verd 
or giallo antico, with their composite bases and capitals of gold ; 
sapporting a frieze and cornice enriched with all the luxurious 
embellishments that. profusion could suggest. From the cornice 
spring the four arches which support the dome, a. blaze of the 
richest mosaic, painting, gold, and marble.* The altars oppo- 
‘sitexthe entrance gates are still more sumptuously decorated ; 


* It may easily be conceived how infinitely superior such a rich combination 
of coléur must be to anything that could. possibly be produced in cold and 
monotonous white, 
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particularly in the Borghesiana, which possesses ‘a portrait of 
the Virgin, as it is said, by St. Luke. 

‘All the principal families of Rome have their chapél in ore 
or other of the churches ; but none approach these in magnifi- 
cence: the only one which can at all sustain the comparison 
(and which, by many capable of judging, is considered the finest 
in Rome) is that of the Corsini, erected by Clement XII., abotit 
1745, under the superintendence of Alessandro Galilei; and de- 
dicated to his ancestor S. Andrea Corsini. This, however, 
with all its elegance of style and correctness of proportion, ap- 
pears to me but a tamed down copy of those I have been speak- 
ing of, and cannot bear a comparison with the more gorgeous 
works of the earlier period. 

There are several beautiful chapels in the cinquecento taste 
at Sta. Maria del Popolo, and at the Minerva. he principal 
attraction of this latter (almost the only church in Rome allowed 
by modern improvers to retain a Gothic form) are its numerous 
tombs of celebrated persons of the cinquecento period, many of 
which’ are of most elegant and original design. I should also 
mention its famous “ Christ” of Michael Angelo, one of the sta- 
tués I alluded to when speaking of modern rivalry with Grecian 
art. Such is the devotion which this statae created a 
Roman pilgrims, that the foot, which slightly projects beyond the 

edestal, is now encased in metal, to protect it from the kisses, ' 
which had nearly worn away the great toe; and the new encase- 
ment, I lament to say, is already wearing through at the point, 
and polished as bright and smooth as a mirror. But, to’ com- 
plete my sketch of Roman churches, I must hasten’to St. 
Peter’s. 

This, though last described, was the first church F visited in 
Rome. _1 had scarcely got imy horse properly attended: to, 
and cooled, I own, from the vexations of the dogana, than ¥ has- 
tened forth, inquiring my way to St. Peter’s: for the vast momu- 
ment of the supremacy of the popes is even a mote powerfal 
magnet than the relics of the dominion of ‘the Caesars. I soon 
found myself on the res, of S. Angelo ; and them it was that I 
first felt myself in Rome. I passed the castle, and hastened forward 
towards St. Peter’s: it broke upon me; but, like others before 
me, I was disappointed ; so much so, indeed, that I determined 
not to attempt to describe it in my journal until I had waited the 
effectof a'second impression. Had Ithenpassed the portal, Ishould, 
doubtless, have come toa different conclusion ; but I had ordered 


- ®-F travelled from the north of Germany, through Munich and the Tyrol, to 
Rome, with my own horse and cabriolet, without meeting with any obstruction 
from bad roads, or other grievances mentioned by tourists, and found it a cheap 
‘and avreeable mode of travelling, since it enabled me to go which way I ‘chose, 


and see what I liked. 
n 4 
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\dinner, as soon as possible, and a drive of some twenty. miles 
over the campagna had somewhat sharpened my appetite; so! I 
returned, rather chilled in my enthusiasm, to my inn. So much 
for, my first glimpse of St. Peter’s. 

I have now revisited this vast cathedral several times. The 
vexterior strikes me as at first: there is nothing about it, except 
;the two superb fountains and the circular colonnade, worthy, of its 
-reputation. The portico, or rather facade, is certainly bad: 1. do 
not mean incorrect, or inconsistent with the accepted rules.of art 
{though even that might be urged in many respects), but badly 

placed, and inconsistent with the rest. 

The Italians tell you that the architect of the facade, Carlo 
Maderno, made it rather low, in order not to conceal the dome. 
The dome is certainly sufficiently concealed, by standing so, far 
hack, the consequence of the immense length of the nave, with- 
out being farther crushed by a too lofty facade: but the fact,is, 
that, the facade (though as low as the height of the body of the 
‘building would allow) is, in reality, high enough, provided that 
cheight were made manifest, instead of being concealed, as it is, 
-by injudicious architecture. The altitude of the fagade is: much 
decreased.in appearance by the immense columns, the height of 
which, appears so much less than it really is. Had the height of 
the. facade been divided after the manner of our St. Paul’s, the 

“lower portion Doric, with Corinthian above, its apparent alti- 
tude would have been much increased. 

The Coliseum, which, appears so immense, so astonishing, is, 
in fact, scarcely higher than the fagade of St. Peter’s; but it is, 
as it..were, multiplied: the eye is carried up tier above tier; 
from the bold Doric colonnade of the basement, to the Ionic 
above, and, still higher, to the lighter Corinthian; this division 
,of space preventing the eye from grasping at once its real di- 
mensions, and leading the imagination (through the idea of one 
building piled upon another) to form that impression of vastness 
which. the Coliseum. never fails to leave upon the mind. But if, 
on the contrary, immense columns had stretched from the. -base- 
‘ment to. the cornice (as is the casein the fagade of St. Peter’s), I 
am_.persuaded that. the effect would have been, comparatively 
speaking, diminutive, particularly in height. One column, 
running up the whole extent of a building, is, as it were, a mea-~ 
sure placed against it, by means of which the eye at once grasps 
its.extent.. It is. by a certain division of parts that the spam is 
to be multiplied, the real extent concealed, and the effect of\im- 
mensity attained. A stupendous mass of granite (say 100 ft. in 
height) appears but a huge pebble in the expanse of the,desert; 
but, when carved into the limbs of a statue, although deprived of 
two thirds of its bulk, itis gigantic: so much is an object, mag- 
nified by, a just and symmetrical division of its surfaces2.d am 
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aware that this opinion is somewhat at variance with the rules of 
‘the purest ancient art; but our more complicated constructions 
require, perhaps, some modification of those simple precepts. 

These remarks may appear fanciful to an architect; but I can- 
not help thinking that, to one totally unshackled by the theories 
and’ rules of art, they will present, at least, some appearance of 
truth, So’ much for the facade. ‘The dome, as I have said 
above, ‘is lost on a near approach, on account of its standing so 
far back.’ But it has other faults: for want of a more swelling 
curve, its outline is not nearly so imposing as it might have 
been; and, from the great cornice being broken into petty pro- 
jections' over each column of the gallery, it has none of that sub- 
limity “of repose which characterises the dome of St. Paul's, 
notwithstanding its superior magnitude: in short, as an architec- 
tural whole, I think St. Paul’s very superior to the great St. 
Peter’s.. Many have urged, as one of the extraordinary beauties 
of St. Peter’s, that it is (in consequence of the justness of ‘its 
proportions) much larger than it appears to be; a fact which T 
conceive’ to be its most glaring defect, and upon which I found 
‘the triumph of the British architect ; who, upon a less’seale, con- 
sequently with fewer means, has produced a grander whole: it 
is generally allowed that St. Paul’s appears more vast' than it is. 
This is the real triumph of art. In one case, the most is made 
of the means; in the other case, the least. 4 

These were my reflections whilst in the piazza; but the bronze 
portal once passed, all comparisons were at an end. ‘St. Peter’s 
stood ‘alone, unrivalled, wonderful!’ Its gorgeous ' dome,’ sus- 
pended in mid-air, is a firmament: the place has, indeed, an 
atmosphere of its own; and in this vastest of cathedrals the tem- 
perature knows no change, neither with ‘the enervating scirocco, 
nor‘with the piercing ¢ramontana, in winter or in summer. It 
is'the largest covered area in the world ; and, with many faults 
that the hypercritical might discover, is, perhaps, as near to per- 
fection as human art, upon so vast a scale, can attain. Its great 
extent has not interfered with the beauty of its smallest detail : 
‘it is tich, elaborately rich, in every part; but every enrichment 
miraculously tends to assist and form the grand whole— like the 
varying scenes, and even episodes, of a fine drama, al} "tending 'to 
one great denouement. , 

After'the first astonishing coup d’eil, I was most struck, on 
entering; by the grandeur and beauty of the holy water fonts on 
either ‘side; supported against the enormous’ pilasters by two in- 
fant figures of white polished marble. ‘These figures appear, from 
the centre of ‘the’aile (and in relative proportion ‘to the ‘build- 
‘ing);‘of the natural size; and ‘itis only upon a close approach 
that a full-grown ‘man finds himself a mere pygmy’ by the side 
‘of these’infant <colossi, ‘The extent of some of the most cele- 
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brated cathedrals of Christendom is marked upon plates let into 
the:pavement; and, after having advanced up about one fifth of 
the: length, you observe the tablet marking the extent of St. 
Paul’s of London; next comes the Duomo of Milan; then that 
of Florence ; then St. Sophia of Constantinople ; and, lastly, St. 
Mare of Venice. 

As you approach the centre of the cross, the great dome 
opens above you, glittering in its purple and gold amid the flood 
of; ‘light that it sheds upon the vast masses beneath: and of all 
this'splendour nothing is perishable; the cerulean blue is lapis 
lazuli, the glowing devices are mosaic, and the gold is plated 
upon-bronze; so that damps, which have done their work of 
devastation in St. Paul’s, touch nothing here: all is fresh and 
beautiful as though finished yesterday. Here you see the ‘Trans+ 
figuration of Raphael, and the S. Girolomo of Domenichino, 
transformed to stone in the elaborate wonders of mosaic; and 
thus transmitted to remote ages for their speculation and admi- 
ration. All the pictures of St. Peter’s have been, or are in pro- 
gress of being transmuted to the endurable materials of mosaic; 
and thus:the destroyer ‘Time is less to be feared in this temple of 
temples than the destroyer man, 

One of the greatest beauties of the interior of St. Peter’s, and 
of the churches of Italy generally, is the diversity of effect and 
relief produced by. variety of colour displayed in the materials 
of which they are composed. This is the great cause of the 
admiration with which they strike the French and other strangers; 
but» more -particularly those of Protestant countries, and most 
ofall the English. In the more northern portion of Europe, 
our architects have, by some extraordinary process of reasoning, 
decided that the use of coloured marbles (or imitations) in the 
interior of pubiic buildings is a species of false taste; and, conse+ 
quently, our. finest interiors are invariably of one monotenous 
cold: white, or stone colour. They have become such servile 
copyists:of the remains of ancient art, that all for which an’ au- 
thority cannot be found in the ruins of some Greek or Roman 
temple is denounced as incorrect; and thus, as only the exterior 
of these monuments remains in any degree of preservation,-and 
as no great authority exists for the interiors of publie’ buildings, 
those great auxiliaries of interior decoration, painting, bronze, 
mosaic, and coloured marbles, are abandoned; and’ the few who 
have attempted to break through the despotism thus established. 
have been denounced as quacks, or men ignorant of the rules’ of 
their profession. But a new era is arising, and scholastic preju- 
dieeis fast losing its hold. Polychromy, as it is) now called; is 
beginning to be studied perforce, even by the most rigid devotees 
of ancient\art: for some provokingly persevering antiquariés 
have now proved, beyond a doubt, by minute investigation, what 
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had long been suspected by some, that even the exteriors of the 
finest na remains of Attica, now blanched. by time, 
were once decorated with various colours; and _.that..a regular 
system of polychromy prevailed in the purest period of Grecian 
art. . Not «merely did variegated. marble columns adorn their 
porticoes, and delicate pencillings of gold heighten the effect of 
various parts of the cornice; but even the grounds of the reliefs 
which decorated the friezes were painted blue or red. These 
discoveries will, doubtless, lead to more enlarged views upon the 
subject; at all events, in exteriors, so far as what may be called 
natural polychromy is concerned, by which I mean the use of such 
suitable materials as possess natural variety of colour, suchas rich 
marbles, metals, &c,; and, in interiors, what may be termed 
legitimate polychromy, by which I mean. a judicious admix- 
ture of pictorial with the sculptured embellishments. 

To return to St. Peter’s : many, unreflecting, or unacquainted 
with the arts, admire its splendid interior, without being: aware 
of, this, great cause of its effect; others, without admitting it; 
and Simond considers that a uniform wash of a light warm. coe 
lour would much improve the effect. My. position, however, 
may be further illustrated by a reference to the splendid mauso- 
leums of the popes, which compose one of the grand features of 
this noble pile. Those by Giacomo della Porta, Polajolo, and 
even the more recent Bernini, are of varied materials; the 
massive sarcophagus, of red granite, or porphyry; the colossal 
figure of the pope, of bronze, or, perhaps, of the pure Carara 
stone; whilst the draperies of the allegorical figures beneath 
are of variously coloured marbles; the pedestal, with its grand 
entourage, richly finished with bronze of elaborate workmanship ; 
and, perhaps, a canopy above, formed of. a noble drapery, ve- 
neered, with jasper or lapis lazuli, and fringed with a massive 
border of gold... These are the tombs which a stranger looks at 
with wonder and admiration ; whilst the plain classic white marble 
masses, of Canova or Thorwaldsen (for instance, the monument 
of Pius VII.) remain unnoticed; until the visiters, turning ‘to 
their faithful companion, the guide-book, find these last are what 
itis good taste to admire, and they admire accordingly. 

The pure, taste system is more felicitously-applicable ‘to. de- 
tached. works of art; but, when we apply it,.in full force, to mo- 
numental decoration, we deprive our interiors of one of the 
greatest,.accessories of splendour and effect. One English ar- 
chitect*, indeed, breaking through the trammels.of bis: school, . 
has said, in speaking of St. Peter’s, in a recent work, “ Who- 
ever has mounted | up into the gallery of the tambour, contem- 


* Donaldson... I qnote,from.memory, but believe Iam in. substance cor- 
rect. 
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plated the rich blaze of mosaic above, lighted by the cupolino, 


_ andthe splendid effect produced by the decorated wall, must 


acknowledge the magic combinations ef form, light, and colour,” 
Under ‘the gorgeous bronze pavilion of the principal altar, 


which occupies the centre of the cross beneath the dome, is the 


enttance to the confessional of St. Peter, round which one hun« 
dred golden lamps continually burn ; and here, too, is the en- 
trance to that subterranean chapel which occupies the space . 
between the pavement of the ancient basilica and that of the pre- 
sent structure. It contains many ancient and curious monuments, 
which might’ occupy the antiquary with endless speculations; 
and likewise relics, which are considered of so precious’a na+ 
ture that women are allowed no entrance there. Why the pre- 
sence of females has been deemed injurious to the relics I know 
not; for certainly the Roman Catholic religion has far more and 
far’ sincerer votaries among that sex than in ours; as may be 
fairly inferred from the numbers who continually crowd the 
churches, where the admixture of men is comparatively small. 
Speaking of relics, I must not omit the ancient bronze statue of 
St. Peter, said to have been modelled from the life, but evidently 
a specimen of Greek art posterior to the age of Constantine. 
Around this venerated idol a crowd is always waiting to kiss the 
great ‘toe; which is now (like that of the statue at the Minerva) 
nearly worn away. 

Ere’we quit the mighty cathedral, let us say a word of its 
architects. ‘The names of St. Peter’s and Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti have been so blended together by tourists and memoirists, 
that they have become almost synonymous; and in the magni- 
tude of his fame Buonarotti has absorbed that of those who had 
greater claim to the title of authors of that great work. First 
comes Bramante, the ‘original planner and designer of the mass. 
Nicholas V., in 1447, conceived the idea of rebuilding the then 
ruinous fabric, and commenced taking down a portion of the 
ancient basilica; but the first stone of the new edifice was not 
laid till 1506, by Giulio IT.: its magnificent plan was traced by 
‘Bramante ; and though, after his death, the studies and designs 
which he left were considerably altered and departed from by 
his successors, the main ideas were eventually carried into effect ; 


cand the edifice, as it now exists, is, as a mass, the idea of Bra- 


mante. He it was who, taking the hint from Bruneleschi’s 
effort at Florence, conceived the idea of the wonderful dome ;'so 
thatif one architect more than another deserves the exclusive 


fame:of ‘the design, it is, doubtless, Bramante. | His successor, 


under Leo X., was Giulio de San Gallo; then came the — 
Raphael, with five associated assistants, all of whom died, how- 


ever, in the short space of six years; and. Paul III. appointed 
Antonio di San Gallo. He was in his turn succeeded by Michael 
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Angelo, who at first declined the honour, alleging, modestly,, 
that architecture was not his art; a feeling fully borne.out by 
many of his architectural works, in which ignorance of the sim- 
plest rudiments of the art is but too often displayed. His modesty 
was, however, overcome ; and during his long life the work made 
greater progress than with any of his predecessors, From this 
circumstance, united to his great fame as a sculptor and painter, 
his name has become more associated with it than any that pre- 
ceded or followed him ; and more particularly as it fell to his lot 
to erect the greater portion of the dome, which he enriched. with 
his: splendid designs, and which must have struck all Europe 
with wonder.* 

The celebrated Vignola, under Pius V., succeeded Michael 
Angelo ; and, though an inferior genius, was a far better archi- 
tect, as may be easily proved by a reference to any of his very 
numerous works, ‘The dome and greater part of the. interior 
were completed by Giacomo della wae Finally came Carlo 
Maderno, who, under Paul V., finished the great. nave, and 
erected, from his own design, the portico, with which I have 
found so many faults: but he likewise designed the two superb 
fountains, which I so much admired upon. my first approach. 
This completed the essential parts of the work; and)in 1654, 
according to the Cavaliere Fontana, its cost had already: been 
47,000,000 of Roman scudi; which, at a rough guess, we may 
call 11,000,000/. of our money ; an immense sum, when we ¢on- 
sider the cheapness of labour at the time that a great part of the 
work was executed. Under Alexander VII., who was. not.con- 
tented with the piazza, though already decorated by the) noble 
fountains of Maderno, Bernini planned and commenced. the 
circular colonnade, which, under Clement X., gave the finishing 
touch to the great whole, which had occupied two centuries. of 
unremitting labour and profuse expenditure. 

Thus was triumphantly completed this wonderful monument 
of the power and wealth of the Church of Rome, the, most 
powerful engine that ever worked upon the passions of man. The 
world, as at present socially and politically constituted, will pro- 
duce no second St. Peter’s: it is one of the gigantic efforts of 
the youth of a new civilisation, of the powerful working of a fresh 
state of things. It is like one of the vast designs which. enthu- 
siastic artists attempt, and sometimes complete, in their youth, 
and which they themselves, in their maturer years, are astonished 
that they should have had the hardihood to conceive, and. the 
temerity to\attempt.. In some future age, after another barbaric 


* These, however, were suggested by the seer of Bramante, as may be 
sth by the published design. It must, héwever, be acknowledged ‘that 
' Michael| Angelo imparted to them that grandeur of style which was'the great 
' characteristic, of his genius; ; 


ed 
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darkness, the follower of some great convulsion, shall have passed 
over the enlightened world, another new and strange and 
vigorous state of things shall arise from’ its chaos, like seeds 
Juxuriantly shooting from ‘a fallow ground: then may such a 
monument as St. Peter’s again arise, but not till then, 

Such are’a few of the reflections forced upon me by a day’s 
lounge in St. Peter’s. [have not attempted to describe, or even to 
hint at, all the riches that the greatest artists of two centuries have 
congregated there. All that the graceful taste of Domenichino 
designed, ‘all that the luxuriant fancy of Pietro da Cortona ima- 
" gined, must be seen: they cannot be described. There are 
united the rich contributions of all the great names of the his- 

of modern art in its noblest age, and, by a species of magic, 
blended into one harmonious whole in this justly called temple 
of temples; forming a reality (and, perhaps, the only one) that 
surpasses the vivid dreams of fancy. 

I passed many agreeable days in rambling through the . 
most ancient churches of Rome, seeking, with the greatest in- 
terest, such as contained remains of original’ Roman construc- 
tion. San Pietro in Vincolo is said tooccupy the site of a small 
oratory erected by St. Peter himself. It was rebuilt by Pope 
Leo the Great, in 442, with such materials as the Roman temples, 
ruined by the incursions of the Goths, or nearly deserted by their 
votaries, afforded in abundance. ‘The fine Grecian Doric co- 
lumns of Parian marble, then erected, still remain; but they are 
alt that is left of the edifice of Leo. The ceiling is comparatively 
modern, and the walls present no traces of antiquity. Here is 
the tomb of Giulio IT., designed by Michael Angelo: the fi- 
gute of Moses, from the master’s own chisel, is superb; indeed, 
oné of his most celebrated capo d’opere ; but the rest is very infe- 
rior, and, in short, as a composition, bad. St. Stefano Rotondo 
is, perhaps, one of the ancient churches of Rome which possesses 
most of its’ original form. The mass is, undoubtedly, antique ; 
and, though it is not that of the Temple of Claudius, as has 
been asserted, it is most likely of the date of Pope Simplicio, 
whose dedication of it is recorded in 468, while architecture still 

something of the antique character; particularly where 
materials of the greatest era of Roman art were supplied from 
Roman structures then in existence. This singular church is of 
circular form, favouring the idea of its being built upon the re- 
mains'of a temple. The circular nave, sustained by fifty-eight 
columns of granite, has a fine effect ; but their capitals and bases, 
though pretending to be of the Tonic order, are of barbarous exe- 
cution ; while the Corinthian columns, of greater height, which 
support the centre, a spécies of flattened dome, are of, superb: 
workmanship, and; most likely, formed part of the temple upon 
the ruins of which the church arose. The smaller columns, rising — 
from'above the granite columns of the circular nave, and sup- 
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porting the roof, though quite out of the grammar of the art, have 
a pleasing effect, and form one of the singular characteristics of 
the Roman architecture of the fourth and fifth centuries ; .a beau- 
tiful specimen of which may be seen in the baptistery of Constan- 
tine. The walls of S. Stefano are covered with indifferent frescoes 
by Nicolo Pomerancio, displaying, in the most horridly. disgust- 
ing manner, the excruciating sufferings of those who endured) 
martyrdom under the early emperors ; attended with every inge-' 
nuity of torment, from the tearing out of eyes with red-hot pin- 
cers, to crimping alive, previously to roasting or simmering in 
scalding oil; with many more mutilations, too disgusting. to 
mention, all represented with curious fidelity. This is a singu- 
larly interesting exhibition to the Roman devotees (who, on the 
Jesta of the patron saint, visit this church in great numbers) ; 
particularly as the dates of the martyrdoms, and the names of 
the emperors, are inscribed beneath. These imperial butchers 
little thought to be thus held up to the execration of posterity in 
their own temples ; still less that Rome, in after times, was itself 
to become the centre of the power of that sect which they were 
endeavouring to crush by their inhuman cruelties. 

- But to return to our subject : some fine remains of early struc- 
ture are to be found in the Basilica di S. Sebastiano fuori ‘delle 
Mura, where some splendid Corinthian capitals surmount columns 
to which they do not belong, and support a frieze of a different 
order. At Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, and Sta. Maria in Tras- 
tevere, there are also some interesting remains of form and 
material: but a few general characteristics will give a better idea 
of these oldest temples of Christianity than any particular de- 
scription. Of the old churches of Rome only the very oldest 
remain ; for all that were built in the Gothic style, after the 
pagan temples and their materials had been all used up, and the 
last remains of classic art abandoned, were destroyed or modern- 
ised in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. When once the 
moderns had discovered the secret of the perfection of ancient 
art, it became a sort of mania in Rome. A pointed arch, or a 
clustered pile of columns, was an abomination not to be tolerated ; 
and it is astonishing with what perseverance they were hunted: 
out, and demolished or metamorphosed; and so sudden was the 
transition of taste, that the progress of many half-finished Gothic 
buildings was at once stopped, and they were either entirely re-. 
built, or their Gothic origin effectually concealed by an encase- 
ment of legitimate pilasters, &c. This will account for the very.» 
few Gothic remains of any description now to be found in, Rome, 
except in detached morceauz, venerated as the depository of some 
sacred relic, or from some similar cause. Mpc 

The churches of an origin previous to the Gothic, period, are,., 
however, as I have said’ above, still numerous, and formed to, me} 
one of the most interesting fields of research, if I may, dignify :) 
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the curiosity of a mere amateur by such a term. These, with: 
their various additions, modifications, and accumulations, form 

heterogeneous masses with which an antiquary would be. en- 

chanted: As they were most frequently constructed from the’ 
spoils of temples and other public buildings, whenever an oppor- 
tunity for spoliation occurred, rather than upon any regular 

plan, with new materials, so their structure generally presents little 

uniformity of plan, and great incongruity of adaptation. A mas- 

sive column of red granite, surmounted by a composite capital: 
of white marble, stands in the same colonnade with one of giallo 

antico of Corinthian proportions, crushed by a capital of traver- 

tino of heavy Doric: next in the line appears a twisted column 

of the age of Constantine, which, too short to reach the archi- 

trave, is lengthened by a block of basalt covered with Egyptian | 
hieroglyphics. Above, you get a semi-Gothic frieze of later 

date; and the ceiling, in strong contrast with the stern remains 

below, finely flourished over by a Lanfranco or a Pietro da 

Cortona. As you advance, you observe a pair of statues of old 

Roman senators, one of which, by having a bunch of keys ri- 

vetted to his toga, is made to represent St. Peter ; and the other, 

by a sword being affixed to his broken hand, is transformed into 

the bolder Paul. In a neighbouring chapel, you perceive the’ 
tomb of a cardinal (stolen from the tombs of the Appian Way), 

representing a triumph of Bacchus, but properly sanctified to its 

purpose by a deep cross cut boldly through the fat form of Sile- 
nus, and dividing the graceful bodies of half a dozen dancing 

bacchante. ‘The altar is, perhaps, supported, as at St. Giovanni, 

by columns from a temple of Jupiter. On a flat tombstone, the 

stiff effigy of a monk lies enshrined, with half the gods of Olym- 

pus represented in apiece of Roman mosaic, with which the 

tomb is decorated. At a favourite capella, a statue of Venus, 

with the addition of an embroidered petticoat, represents the 

Virgin; whilst the tripod from a temple of Vesta serves as the 

baptismal font. Such are a few of the strange juxtapositions 

into which things are hurried by a sudden change in the man- 

ners or religion of a ‘state; like that which occurred when 

Constantine, yielding to the eloquence of Sylvestro, embraced 

the Christian faith, and. cringing courtiers led a servile court 

and an enslaved people to do the same. | 

_ London, December, 1836. 





*’Art.IL Principal Plan and Perspective Elevation of a Design for 
the new Houses of Parliament, _-By Peter Tuompson, Carpenter , 
~ and Builder. hid iat 
I BEG to, return my: best thanks for the very liberal and. kind 
criticisms of your able reviewer B., on my humble Design jor’ 
the proposed new: Houses of Parliament. 
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Should you deem the slowing plan and perspective view * 
worthy a place in your valuable Magazine, as showing the dis- 
position and arrangement of a mass of rooms required for the 
legislature of the kingdom (being the production of a “mere 
carpenter”) it might, at the same time, act as a stimulant for the 
competing architects to publish their designs; possessing, as no 
doubt they do, such superior excellence and extraordinary talent. 
If they-were thus to make — Magazine the depository of the 
whole mass, by so doing they would enable the public to give 
the due meed of praise to the “ Committee of Taste,” who have 
so wisely chosen the most talented design. 

Description of the Plan of the principal Floor, as shown in 
fig. 18. 4, Commons’ portico. 8B, Peers’ portico. c, King’s 
portico. p, King’s corridor. 2, ¥, Courts, with carriage drives, 
or ground floor. «, Court. 

1, Speaker’s official residence. 2, Speaker’s office. 3, Post- 
- office. 4, Common hall and stairs. 5, Common lobby. 6, Com- 
mons’ House with doorkeepers’ and messengers’ rooms. — 7, 
Lobby for Ayes on division. 8, Lobby for Noes on divisions. 9, 
Common refreshment room. 

10, Commons’ committee rooms. 11, Commons’ Sergeant at 
Arms’ residence. 12, Commons’ libraries. 13, Clerk of the 
Fees’ offices. 14, Chaplains’ office. 15, Speaker’s retiring room. 
16, Witnesses. 17, Committee clerk’s office. 18, Vote office. 
19, Public and private conference rooms between Peers and 
Commons. 

20, Peers’ entrance hall and stairs. 21, Peers’ Collector of 
Fees, Master at Arms. 22, Lobby. 23, Peers’ House, with 
doorkeepers’ and messengers’ rooms. 24, King’s robing room. 
25, Peers’ libraries. 26, Peers’ librarian’s official residence. 27, 
Assistant reading and committee clerks. 28, Clerk attending 
the table of the House. 29, Reading and committee clerk. 

$0, Additional clerk assistant. 31, Clerk assistant. 32, Vote 
office. 33, Peers’ robing rooms. 34, Peers’ committee and 
witnesses’ rooms. $5, Masters in Chancery. 36, Counsel at- 
tending the House. $37, > and Solicitors. 38, Witnesses. 
$9, Lord Chamberlain’s offices. 

40, Peers’ coffee and refreshment rooms. 41, Clerks’ busi- 
ness office. 42, Clerk of the Journals. 48, Copying clerk. 
44, Clerks’ office. 45, Clerk of Engrossments. 46, Clerks’ 
business office. 47, Yeomen Ushers’ dressing room. 48, Gen- 
tlemen Ushers’ official residence. The remainder of the rooms 
requisite are distributed on the ground floor, and the story 
above. 


* Vide Designs for the proposed new Houses of Parliament, published 
Feb. 2. 1836, containing fourteen plates, 15s. 
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The perspective view (fig. 17.) is taken from the Surrey side 
of Westminster Bridge. 

8. Osriaburgh Place, New Road, Feb. 11. 1837. 

(The two engravings which illustrate this article have been 
presented to this Magazine by Mr. Thompson, for which very 
handsome present we feel extremely obliged to him.] 





Art. III. Candidus’s Note- Book. 
Fasciculus IV. 


* Sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans mugarum ; et totus in illis.” 


I. I wouxp not advise Dr. Ritgen to aspire to the honour of 
becoming a member of the Institute of British Architects, or, 
indeed, any other architectural society. He, Purser, and Sa- 
vage might form an architectural trio, establish themselves as a 
triumvirate ; but never could he amalgamate with a body of pro- 
fessional men, in which he would produce either fermentation or 
coagulation. 

Antagonistic as they are to each other, Vitruvianists and anti- 
Vitruvianists, Palladianists and anti-Palladianists, Greeks and 
anti-Greeks, Goths and anti-Goths, have all one common point 
of contact and sympathy; namely, that they agree in acknow- 
ledging authorit#Pand in deferring to precedent: whereas the 
formidable Doctor runs a-muck at all precedents, save the fun- 
damental one of evolving style out of the necessities or proprie- 
ties of construction. He attacks (and that, too, without being at 
all scrupulous as to his expressions), and would fain upset, the 
whole system of imitation, by establishing which, we have, in his 
opinion, quite reversed the order of things, sacrificing immutable 
principles for the sake of retaining mere forms. His doctrine; 
therefore, must be equally unpalatable to our Welby Pugins 
and our Smirkes, to our Gwilts and our Wilkinses, all of whom 
must look upon him as a revolutionist and innovator of the worst 
kind ; while he must, doubtless, regard them as little better than 
copyists and plagiarists, and exclaim, in the language of Cicero, 
‘* Architecturam ipsius viribus, non imbecillitate sua, metiantur ; 
nunc enim tantum quisque laudat, quantum se posse sperat imi- 
tari.” 

II. What may be some persons’ notions of chasteness and ele- 
gance, I affect not to guess; yet they must be not a little lax, 
when those who entertain them can refer, as an instance of those 

ualities, to such a piece of design as the front of St. James's 
heatre; than which, except the “ gin palaces,” a more 
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flaunting and merctricious bit of architecture is hardly to be met 
with in the whole metropolis. Nevertheless, a critic in the Mir- 
ror is pleased to compliment it so clumsily, that the architect may 
very possibly interpret his flattery as ill-natured irony. About 
equal discrimination in the choice of his epithets is shown by 
the critic who penned the article on Noble’s Professional Prac- 
tice, in the Gentleman’s Magazine ; when, taking occasion to 
descant on the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, he assures us, 
that the “ delicate hand” of Gibbs is plainly. discernible in the 
front towards Lombard Street. Delicate! no doubt he is 
smitten by the delicate taste shown in the design of the windows 
of St. Martin’s Church, or in the architecture of St. Mary le 
Strand, both of which are by the same “ hand ! ” 

III. To any one less philosophical and placid in his temper 
than the late Sir John Soane was known to be, it would have 
been most annoying and mortifying to find that a certain “ gin 
palace ” has had the audacity to improve upon what he did at the 
Bank of England ; for, while the latter building shows only an 
imperfect imitation of the Tivoli Corinthian, the other exhibits 
it fully and appropriately enriched according to the original ; 
the frieze being ornamented with its festoons and bulls’ heads. 
It is possible that Sir John would have contended that it was he 
himself who improved upon the original order, by either sup- 
pressing ornament altogether in the frieze, or else substituting 
the Vitruvian fret for sculpture, and thereby imparting to the 
whole that simplicity and chasteness which so conspicuously 
mark all his other works, including those unique samples of 
taste which he gave to the world in his never-to-be-forgotten 
Designs for Casinos and Garden Buildings. Whether that most 
extraordinary production be one of the architectural treasures 
that enrich his own library, I cannot pretend to say; for Sir John 
Soane did not care to enlighten us, in any degree, as to what 
those treasures really are, notwithstanding the Description of the 
House and Museum on the North Side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
minute and circumstantial, even to the point of being ludicrously 
so, in many other respects. We are informed, indeed, that 
among the books are to be found the works of Gibbon, Moliére, 
and Rousseau (undoubtedly very great literary rarities indeed ! ) ; 
also, that he possessed a copy of the large French work on Egypt, 
and the illustrated Pennant, once belonging to that “ unfortunate 

ntleman,” the late Mr. Fauntleroy, together with one or two 

talian books on architecture. Yet, these being all that are spe- 
cified, it may very fairly be concluded that this splendid archi- 
tectural library is but a very meagre and defective affair after all ; 
because it is hardly to be imagined that Sir John would have 


selected for especial mention the books he has so particularly 
’ 13 . 
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pointed out, at least not have confined himself to the mention of 
them alone, could he have made a greater display ;. for Sir John 
Soane was the very last man in the world to put his candle under 
a bushel. ‘ 

IV. Et tu Brute !—even so, Goethe was a Palladianist; at 
least during his Italian tour. Still he is not a very formidable 
antagonist to the anti-Palladianists, because he merely insists 
upon the supereminent merits he chooses to ascribe to the archi- 
tect, or fancies he .perceives in his works, without attempting to 
define or analyse them. That he fancied a good deal more than he 
actually saw is undeniable, else he would never have said, as he 
has done, that the Villa Capra, near Vicenza, has four porticoes 
with Corinthian columns! The mistake, I allow, is only that of a 
single word; but, then, it amounts to an egregious blunder, 
which falsifies the matter he is speaking of altogether. It is as 
if he had called ‘Cervantes the first of Portuguese writers, or 
Shakspeare the most wonderful of French dramatists. Neither 
ought it to pass unobserved that he is not writing of something 
that he merely casually observed, but of what made a particular 
impression upon him. I have, indeed, seen it stated in print, 
before now, that the portico of Covent Garden Theatre is Jonic, 
and that of the Post-Office Doric; mistakes that must at once 
satisfy every one that those who fall into them know not even the 
names of what they talk about. One of the most ingenious blun- 
ders of this sort upon record is that of Newton, the translator of 
Vitruvius, who has contrived to turn Hercules’s club (clavam) 
into the claw of a lion. 

V. It seems to be a tacit compact among draftsmen (far more 
scrupulously observed, too, than express agreements always are) 
to follow each other as closely as possible in every view they make 
of the same building. No matter though the subject itself be 
hackneyed till we absolutely sicken at the mention of it; the 
“ thousandth and one” representation will show little, if any 
thing, more than any of the preceding ones. It. is absolutely 
incomprehensible to me, how any one, calling himself an. artist, 


can walk round St. Paul’s, either without or within, and discover . 


nothing but what has been delineated again and again. There 
are, at least, half a dozen perfectly fresh subjects to be met with 
in the choir alone: one of them in particular, an oblique view 
across it, close by the altar, would make an exceedingly pictu- 
resque architectural composition. In like manner, the ailes ex- 
tending along the eastern partiof the edifice would furnish several 
rather piquant bits of scenery to any one who had eyes for them. 
Nay, something might be made of a view across the Whisperin 

Gallery. But, unluckily, this, and every thing else of the kind, 
appears to be a perfect noli me tangere with the people who un- 
danike to illustrate Sir Christopher’s cathedral. * Iteration 
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damnable” seems to be their motto; therefore they themselves 
are fully entitled to the latter half of it. 

VI. How happens it, I would fain know, that the architectural 
profession itself is considered a noli me tangere by all novelists 
and dramatists? While every other profession, every other 
class of society, is made to contribute its quota towards the ma- 
terials employed by such writers, this alone is allowed to remain 
exempt and scot free. Can it be because it is so prodigiously 
dull as to afford nothing whatever capable of being rendered 
interesting? or so immaculate as to be altogether invulnerable 
to the satire which feeds upon such stale dishes as aldermen, 
lord mayors, stupid police magistrates, lawyers of all grades, 
physicians, apothecaries, old maids, musty bachelors, fashionables 
and the apers of fashionables, vulgarians both in high life and 
low life, and husband-hunting mammas, who shachncletes would 
be a match for any jockey on the turf? Is there no jockeying 
in architecture ? has that profession no pretenders, no quacks, 
no charlatans, no empirics, no “‘ wooden spoons?” Nay, has 
it not even one poor lackadaisical, hobbyhorsical enthusiast, out 
of whom some diversion might be extracted pro bono publico ? 
Let Beazley give this his serious consideration; or else let 
Charles Dickens try whether he cannot start some fresher game 
than the “ long established firm ” he now deals with, and Bozzify 
some architect or amateur. 

VIL. I quote without comment, though it certainly affords mat- 
ter for a great deal, the following piquant morceau from Webb; 
where, speaking of the environs of Lago Maggiore, he says, — 
“In review of this recent array of town and village and single 
house, in which every appurtenance is in every point of chastest 
elegance, it is a plain matter, that no one should venture to build 
even a stable without previous rudiments from such studies as 
are here, without exception, presented. The look-back on our 
English house-building is loathsome; but the Swiss enormity of 
stone wall, from the torment of which I am just escaped, I treat 
as the baboon airs of an impudent stone-mason: their pavilions, 
their pinnacles pointed into a spike, and sheathed in tin; their 
roofs, bristling into every horror of crookedness! Then their 
detached nondescripts, with pranking, in this part of red, 
and in the other, contravent (?), set out in green! I speak not 
of the Swiss farm-house, with its roof as tall again as the walls 
that support it; the buttresses that stick out from those walls, 
and the granaries and back yards. (but that they are in front), 
that, in story after story of gallery, and lesser pendicle attain- 
able by ladder, bespread, in glory of clumsiness, the house on all 
its faces; excrescences out of the house, and yet no part of the 
house; often as much in area as the whole of what the absolute 
walls enclose in interior. I allude exclusively to the. gentle- 
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man proprietor’s mansion; of the farther barbarity of which I 
would merely add, that in show, as in fact, the basement story 
is partly barn and partly coach-house, and that, with cognisance 
of the nose, part of it comprehends all the beastliness of the 
stable.” (Webb’s Minutes of Remark, &c., vol. i. p. 130.) 
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1. Letter from W.R. Hamilton to the Earl of Elgin, on the new 
Houses of Parliament. Pamph. 8vo, pp. 19. 2d edit. London. 


2. Second Letter from W. R. Hamilton to the Earl of Elgin, on the 
Propriety of adopting the Greek Style of Architecture in the Con- 
struction of the new Houses of Parliament. Pamph. 8vo, pp. 65. 
London. 


3. A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Duncannon, 
First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Woods, Works, &c., in Ea- 
planation of the Proceedings of the Architects, Competitors for 


building the new Houses of Parliament, who petitioned for an Ex- - 


amination into the Propriety of the Selection made by the Commis- 
stoners appointed under the Great Seal to select and classify not 
less than Three, nor more than Five, Plans for the Consideration o 
the Committees of both Houses, and to report generally on the 
other Plans. By Thomas Hopper. 4to. Price 2s.6d. London. 


TueE object of the first two of these pamphlets is, to recom- 
mend the Grecian style of architecture for rebuilding the 
Houses of Parliament, in preference to the Gothic style; and 
the third pamphlet may be considered as a criticism on the 
Commissioners, and on the successful- architect. The three 
pamphlets are sold at so low a price, that such of our readers as 
feel much interest in the subjects treated of will, doubtless, pro- 
cure them. 

We have always given it as our opinion, that the competing 
architects ought to have been left to their own taste and judg- 
meat with respect to style; and we should have preferred the 
Grecian style, or some variety of it, such as the ancient Roman, 
or the modern Italian manner; because the beauty of this man- 
ner of building is much less dependent on local or temporary 
associations than the Gothic style. A public building, that is to 
last for ever, ought to owe no part of its beauty to mere oe 
for that will soon pass away; neither ought it to be in the style 
of any particular age, of any particular application, or even, if 
possible, of any particular country. If there is such a thing as 
a universal style of architecture, that certainly is the style that 
ought to be employed in public buildings ; because these are for 
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the use of future generations, as well as of the present. A style 
of building, to please for many ages, must derive its beauty 
solely from itself, and not from any extrinsic association what- 
ever, either Grecian or Gothic. For this purpose, simplicity in 
the general forms, symmetry in the elevations, and an obvious 
principle of order or proportion in the arrangement or suc- 
cession of the parts, with no ornament that does not appear to 
rise out of the construction, appear essential. These requisites, 
we think, might be more easily found in the Grecian than in the 
Gothic style. 

The Gothic style, from its indefinite proportions and its pic- 
turesque effect, and, above, all from its so readily allowing of 
additions and alterations, seems particularly suitable for country 
residences, cottages, and churches; but we should not desire to 
see a post-office, a custom-house, a national bank, the courts of 
law, or the Houses of Parliament, in this style. Such is our 
feeling on the subject; but, as it is not that of a great many 
persons, we suppose it may be set down to the difference of 
taste. Another party might object to our doctrine of employing 
a universal style in public buildings, that they would cease to be 
historical monuments. 

The following quotations appear to us some of the most in- 
teresting parts of Mr. Hamilton’s pamphlets : — 


“TI cannot resist the temptation to express the regret which I feel in com- 
mon with many individuals with whom I have conversed upon the subject, 
that, in inviting the competition of the architects, every other style of archi- 
tecture should have been professedly excluded from the competition, except 
the Gothic and the Elizabethan ; an exclusion which has cramped the genius 
of many highly gifted individuals, and which seems to have originated in 
narrow views of the purpose and destination of a science, which has ever 
been held in the highest rank of the fine arts. 

“ There are strong grounds for believing that this is the first instance in the 
history of the world, in which orders have been issued from the highest au- 
thorities in a realm, that a great national public work of this description, in 
which no religious feeling was concerned, should be executed in a style of 
bygone times; more especially that those times should be selected in pre- 
ference, in which the cultivation of the fine arts had made comparatively small 
progress, and of which there are no existing examples in this country (I 
allude particularly to the Gothic), but of places of divine worship, or erected 
for monastic or collegiate purposes. 

“ Tt is notorious to all who have attended to the history of architecture, that 
every age and every country have progressively formed to themselves each its 
own peculiar style and character; and, excluding from the question those 
cases where there may have been a self-evident decline from good to bad, from 
the beautiful to the deformed, from simplicity to meretricious ornament, from 
cultivated to barbarous periods, it seems right that each age and each country 
ought to hold fast to that style, which, whether foreign or indigenous, circum- 
stances and improved knowledge have introduced into general practice. The 
monuments of ancient Greece and Italy, as well as those of modern Europe, 
bear witness to the truth of this position. 

“ Architecture had thus become a mirror of the improvement of science in 
various periods ; and the antiquary who visits our cathedrals distinguishes the 
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productions of the successive centuries from the Conquest to the Reformation; 
whereas the principle now put forward, by confounding times and u & 
would are our public buildings into architectural romances.” (First 
Letter, p. 5. 

“Tt is deeply to be regretted that now, on an: occasion which was regarded 
by the whole of Europe as likely to lead to the construction of an edifice 
which, with the resources of the British Empire, and the talents and ingenuity 
of British artists, might eclipse every thing of the kind which Europe had yet 
seen, sonie unfortunate combination of prejudices, or a doubtful view of useless 
consistencies, may possibly throw us back into the middle ages, and may tell 
us that all we have been learning, all the progress we have made, all the prin- 
ciples our artists have been taught to look up to, as the best and only guides 
in their profession, are to be of no avail; that Gothic barbarism is again to be 
allowed to triumph over the master-pieces of Italy and Greece; and that 
Britons are henceforth to look for the model of what is sublime and beautiful 
in art to the age of ignorance and superstition. 

“ And yet there is but little doubt that this temporary rage for Gothic archi- 
tecture would never have controlled the talents and taste of the English of 
the last or present century, if it had not been for the singular notions of one 
individual, an ingenious trifler, as Gibbon calls him, the late Horace Earl of 
Orford, who, in the indulgence of a peculiar fancy in ornamenting an insig- 
nificant villa, and from a desire to give birth to a new fashion, employed a 
long life, and the influence he possessed amongst the upper classes of society, 
to introduce a passion for what he styled the charming venerable Gothic. His 
disciples copying, as so frequently happens, the faults chiefly of their original, 
ransacked old houses and barns for the furniture and ornaments of forgotten 
times; and they often set as much value upon the possession of a piece of 
glass from a Gothic window, an uneasy Gothic chair, or a ricketty Gothic 
table, as others did upon the finest works of antiquity. arly in the present 
century the magical creations of the Waverley novels, appealing as they did to 
all our feudal and ancestral recollections, came in aid of the delusion ; and 
this, again, was fostered by the indolence of amateurs, who availed themselves 
of the arbitrary licentiousness and lax principles of fitness and proportion, 
which Gothic architecture admitted, to play with it ad libitum; satisfied if 
they could produce, by irregular and fanciful combinations of turrets, by 
painted windows and grotesque sculpture, oriels and buttresses, what they 
called a pretty and picturesque effect.” (bid., p. 8. 

“Tn making use of the expression~“a doubtful view of useless con- 
sistencies,” I allude to the supposed reason for which the Gothic style was 
one of the two to which the competitors were limited; namely, the presumed 
necessity of the new building harmonising with the three adjoining monu- 
ments, Westminster Hall, the Abbey, and St. Stephen’s Chapel : but that this 
principle was not considered as absolutely indispensable, is evident from the 
alternative offered, of the Elizabethan style, which, as generally understood, 
has little or nothing in common with the character of any one of the three 
buildings above named. But wherein does this ‘necessity exist at all? It 
would be difficult to prove it by any reasoning @ priori, and there are many 
historical precedents against it. When William II. built the Hall, he did not 
prescribe that it should be constructed after the style in vogue during the 
dynasty of his Saxon predecessors, though with our modern notions it might 
have been flattering to the body of the people; and when the same building 
was: restored under Edward iL and: Richard II., the style prevailing under 
these sovereigns, not that of three hundred years before, was adopted. The 
chapel of Henry VII. is in a very different character from the a of which 
it forms a part. The Italian portico which Inigo Jones annexed to the western 


end of old St. Paul’s was one of his most admired works, and did not shock 
his contemporaries; the noble palace which the same architect projected 
for Charles I., and which must have been laid open to the Hall and Abbey, 
was designed according to the style and taste of the day, not in accordance 
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with its more ancient neighbours; nor has the vicinity of St. Paul’s been 
deemed, even in these fastidious days, a sufficient reason for precluding Sir 
Robert Smirke from presenting to us in the new Post-Office a happy specimen 
of the simplicity, harmony, and beautiful proportions of Greek architecture.” 
(First Letter, p. 13. 

“ But what is this peculiar charm in the Gothic style? what are its ad- 
vantages? where its delightful associations? It is. certainly far inferior in 
simple grandeur and massive proportions to its predecessor, the early Norman, 
which Secived these qualities from the Greek ; and it may well be presumed to 
have been in great part the offspring of the overgrown wealth of the Romish 
hierarchy. When those who were receiving unlimited incomes from the soil, 
and were possessors of a large portion of the most productive districts in the 
island, had no other means of employing their superfluous riches, they set 
themselves about raising enormous structures, avowedly to add to the splen- 
dour of religious worship, but frequently also to maintain and extend their 
influence, to display their power, and to give employment to a people of serfs, 
Hence alone can we account for the excessive profusion of ornament with 
which these structures, grand and imposing as they are, were frequently over- 
loaded; tiers.rising one above the other of statues contracted for by the yard 
or ton, clusters of thin tapering columns, with towering arches above them, 
beguiling the sight, and substituted for the massive and simple forms of a pre- 
ceding age. Though well calculated to astonish the ignorant, they gave to the 
mass of the people a false impression of religious awe, which was no otherwise 
connected with religion itself, than as it served to instil a respect and terror 
for those who presided in them, and who preserved by these means a 
mount control over the architects, and their subordinates, the painters and 
sculptors, What other view of the subject can satisfactorily account for the 
gorgeous churches raised in the midst of the poorest populations of distant 
villages ? or for the useless and vain accumulation of pinnacles, and turrets, 
and spires, ramified windows, ornamented niches and canopies, falsely delicate 
traceries, grotesque and irreverent shapes, and the profusion of unmeani 
excrescences lavished indiscriminately over every part of such buildings, of- 
fering as they did extravagant contrasts of gloominess and decoration, and not 
unmingled with the are combinations of Christian and profane idolatry ? 
To such an extent was the system carried, that it often happened that bulls - 
were issued from Rome, which served to inflame the pious ardour of kings, 
nobles, and people, by holding forth absolution for penances for sin, as a re- 
ward to those who came forward with their contributions.” (Jbid., p. 15.) 

“We are sometimes told that, because the projected building is for the 
Houses of Parliament, it ought to be in harmony with the period of time 
when these were first established, or more properly confirmed, as the guardians 
of our constitution. But who is to fathom the depths of history to ascertain 
the first, and what data are we to assume for fixing the second, period? We 
have, to be sure, a wide range and ample choice between the days of the 
Wittenagemote and the passing of the Reform Bill. But, upon this principle, 
which would put an end to all hopes of improvement in taste, and stifle every 
attempt at originality, our theatres ought to be constructed as they were in 
the days of Tolasoees our courts af justice should be on the model of 
those which were founded by Alfred, the great conditor Anglicanarum legum ; 
our town halls should revive to us the taste of the days in which munici- 
palities were first imported from Italy into England; our churches would 
represent the subterranean caverns of the — ages; and the royal 
palaces must ever have remained shapeless and gloomy castles. 

“The architecture of a country, like its constitution, must spring up out of 
the exigencies of the times, and character of the people : it: should be allowed to 
grow with their growth, and keep pace with them in their progress to moral 
perfection and greatness. Architecture and the other fine arts have « claim to 
the same favour, which we show to philosophy, science, and literature : where 
these are concerned, we do not think ourselves bound ‘to submit to the tram- 
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mels of ignorance, because our ancestors were blind to the true principles of 
knowledge; but we go in search of those principles in the secret paths of na- 
ture, and by studying the master-pieces of Greece and Rome. If we denied 
ourselves this advantage, ‘we should be keeping mankind in an everlasting 
state of infancy, and laying an eternal bar against all the improvements of our 
reason, our knowledge, and our happiness. We must have blundered on in 
successive generations, amongst absurdities and thick darkness, and a hundred 
useful inventions for the happiness of human life had never been known.’ 
We have only to follow the same road in the pursuits we are now treating of. 
It will lead us to feel that every thing beautiful in art is also true to nature; 
and our next step will place us on the Acropolis of Athens, of which we may 
still say, with Cicero, ‘domicilium remanet studiorum, quibus vacant cives, 
peregrini fruuntur.’” (First Letter, p. 18.) 

“ Art is essentially the imitatress of nature: it is the \éyoc rov Epyov, the 
right reason of the thing done; and every art, and that of building amongst 
others, is defined by Aristotle to be the habit of producing with judgment, 
and agreeably to the rules of reason, what is good for man. The efficient cause 
being in the maker, not in the material, it should be directed not merely to 
attain its purpose, but to attain a good purpose: it is the result of the ex- 
perience of many and various conceptions; it is the judgment by which one 
object is selected out of many similar objects (Aristotle’s Eth., b. vi. c. 4.3 and 
Metaph., b. i. c. 1.) ; it must strive to combine the beautiful with the useful ; 
and as there are many forms of government, but there is one which is the best 
fitted to the genius of man, which is the best, so, also, in architecture there are 
many styles, but one only which is universally acknowledged to be the best. 
Such were the opinions of the wisest philosophers amongst the Greeks, of 
those who lived and taught amidst the temples and stoas of Athens, and who 
knéw that they guided the feelings of an enlightened people. 

“ As virtue is the perfection of reason, so is art the perfection of nature ; it 
is nature elevated and improved: and, as wisdom is not the creatress of man, 
but has received him in a state of embryo from nature, to improve him by 
faithfully i up the principles which she has engrafted, so does the artist, 
in the progress of his work, keep his eye constantly fixed on that archetype, 
and brings it to perfection under her guidance. (See Cicero, De Fin., iv. 13.) 

“Tt is idleto discuss whether architecture be a science or an art. It is one 
of its chief merits, that it is both the one and the other, that it combines and 
comprehends the advantages and the results of the two. It is the union of 
power with beauty, the alliance of Vulcan with Venus and the Graces. It is 





‘based upon science, and it culminates in art. It presents to our judgments, 


on the one hand, in ‘material works, constructed according to rules and 
canons,’ all the various developements of the properties of nature, of mathe- 
matical truths, and of inventive genius; on the other, it reconciles convenience 
and grace, it gratifies our senses, it satisfies our notions of harmony and con- 
sistency, it marks the progress of the human race in the powers of composition 
and in the delicacies of taste, and it etuates to ieee generations the 
thoughts, the wants, the occupations, and the aspirations of their predecessors. 

“ The three sister arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture flourished and 
attained their highest eminence in the age of Pericles, and on one and the 
same principle. The first, though not strictly an imitative art, or endued with 
the same powers and the same end as ov ra and painting, in the imitation 
of life and action by form and colour, is, however, like them, founded upon 
the real basis of human wants and feelings ; exercises and gratifies our purest 
tastes for simplicity and truth; like them, must be judged upon the principles 
of sound criticism ; and, like them, must be calculated for durability, fitness, 
and beauty.” (Second Letter, p. 6.) 

“ As the apple falls to the ground by the same laws which regulate the 
universe ; as the breath which animates the unseen millions made known to us 
by the microscope is the same which enables the eagle to soar amongst the 
Alps; so is it not the least charm of the architecture of the Greeks, that it is 
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based upon the same principles which render the cottage fit to protect the 
peasant from the storm. ‘Naturam intueamur, hanc sequamur,’ was the 
motto which presided over this study. The rude stems of the oak or willow, 
placed against each other in parallel lines, the horizontal beams which rest 
upon them, the transoms by which they are connected together, the over- 
hanging plank to protect the foundations from the rain, the tiles or shingles 
which fill up the interstices, and the gable end which terminates the roof, 
were, by the taste and judgment of a people happily organised, and placed in 
a country abounding with the most useful materials,.transformed into the ma- 
jestic shaft of the Doric column, the imposing architrave, the strongly-sha- 
dowed triglyph, the projecting cornice, the deeply-indented soffits, and finally 
into pediments, destined, with the help of the graphic and the plastic arts, to 

resent to the senses of the Greeks either the imaginary occupations of the 
inhabitants of Olympus, or the great deeds for which their ancestors were 
ay worthy of an admission into those regions. 

“ The simplicity of the architecture of the Greeks, with the gradual improve- 
ment of whose rational feculties, truth and nature, in all the departments of 
knowledge which they could reach, continued to extend their sway, may be 
compared to that of their tragic drama. The same state of civilisation pro- 
duced the two, the same people admired them; and they were both under the 
regulation of simple but strict rules, grounded upon an accurate investigation 
of the objects around them. As the merits of the one consisted mainly in the 
developement of the ordinary affections of the soul, under the greatest pos- 
sible excitement, in the course of some important and well-known action, it 
required no intricacy of plot, no refined sentiments, no variety of action, no 
fluctuating play of the passions, no strange inventions, no surprise in un- 
ravelling a new story; but the language in which it was composed was pure, 
beautiful, correct, and luminous throughout; the dialogue, ever true to 
nature, presented the precepts of philosophy harmonised by the Attic muse, 
and the choruses depicted the common feelings of all who heard them, as 
men and patriots, in strains accompanied with exquisite melody, producing 
the most exalted emotions. In the same manner their — Doric archi- 
tecture, which was truly ‘nature methodised,’ the only architecture, says 
Addison, which reconciles grandeur with regularity and pay ev admitted 
no meretricious display of ornament to break the unity of the design. Every 
part of it spoke to the eye at once, and was intelligible to all; nothing useless, 
nothing out of its place. Thus the Parthenon became “the very school of 
architecture and sculpture combined, where each gave additional lustre to the 
other, and augmented its magical effect’ (See Hughes’s Travels in Greece and 
Albania, 2d ed., p. 257.); and, if the sacred buildings of Asia presented some- 
thing more gorgeous, more decorated than those of Athens and Proper 
Greece, these alone were regarded as the best models, and were the tests by 
which others were judged; ‘as Cicero purified his luxuriant Asiatic diction 
by the study of the Greek writers of a better time, in the Lyceum and in the 
Academy; and he thus introduced into his native language a sweetness, a 
grace, and a majesty hitherto unknown to the Romans.’” (Second Letter, p. 8.) 

“ What can be more historically appropriate than a building which shall 
remind us, not of those dark ages when the representatives of our Commons 
crouched before the commands of a despotic sovereign, but of those brighter 
days when, under the bammers of freedom, the human intellect attained its highest 
eminence; whose annals, illustrious by names still held up to us as models of 
eloquence and patriotism, we learn from our infancy ; from whose language and 
deeds we imbibe our taste for literature and for the arts; and from whose 
works, apart from religion, we draw the purest principles of public and private 
conduct. The parliamentary language of the present day, so familiar to our 
ears, would in former times have consigned our orators to a dungeon or a 
scaffold; but within the walls now to be erected we may look forward to the 
fearless tones of a people resolute to be free, opposing equally the rule of a 
few and of one; and to the no less glorious stand of the hereditary guardians 
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of the constitution against the reckless innovations of licentious tribunes.” 
(Second Letter, p. 23.) 

“ No one, even the staunchest advocate of the Gothic, maintains its supe- 
riority over the Greek abstractedly, either in respect to harmony, or propor- 
tions, or majestic simplicity, or convenience. When our architects begin their 
studies, they are not put to learn the principles upon which a pinnacle must 
be placed upon a turret, or the proportions which the oriel window should 
bear to the Fal or even to the strength of the buttress required to support 
the wall, which would be crushed without it: these are subsequent con- 
siderations, which must be learnt, in order to enable them to execute com- 
missions imposed upon them by individuals; but cag or learn the distinctive 
characters of the Greek orders, the proportions between the height and 
diameter of a shaft, those of the echinus, the mutules and the abacus, those of 
the entablature, and the pediments; these are what the best masters in the 
best times, and in the’ most civilised communities, set before their scholars ; 
and these are the principles which, if left to their own judgment and genius, 
they would all wish to put in practice. Let it not be said, then, that we run 
away from our own principles, when an opportunity is offered of placing be- 
fore the eyes of Europe what we can effect; or that we are fearful of com- 
peting with others, in a monument founded upon the same principles which 
are now acted upon every where else. Gothic architecture having, in truth, no 
strict rules of proportion, size, height, mouldings, decoration being all ar- 
bitrary, you will there indeed be safe from criticism; judges, amateurs, and 
architects may all have different opinions, and be all right, or all wrong; what 
was inadmissible in one country, or in one generation, will meet with its arche- 
type in another ; what was never before seen in England, will be defended by 
examples from Rouen, or Auch, or from Cologne; and we shall have such a 
medley as eye never saw, or pen never drew before. 


“* They talk of principles, but nothing prize, 
And all to one loved folly sacrifice.’ 


“ These discordant characteristics, if we could fancy them endowed with 
sensibility, would not be more surprised to find themselves in juxtaposition to 
each other, than were ‘the Iberian, the Arab, and the Goth, when enlisted in 
the service of the same Christian emperor ;” and I fear that the warmest ad- 
mirers of the true Gothic will be apt to exclaim, Eide 7 madaut yapic, * Thie 
graces of the olden time are extinct ;’ for we can no more pretend to build 
even these structures with the sdme splendour, and the same prodigality of 
enrichment, preserving at the same time the same characteristical proprieties, 
which our ancestors were proud to display in the fourteenth and enth 
centuries, than to restore our language to what it was in the days Chaucer or 
Shakspeare: whilst the one and the other were national, they were perfected 
by the spirit of nationality; they were then really consistent, because they 
were progressive : improvement is.always in season, a retrograde movement is 
always out of place.” (Jbid., p. 33.) 

“Homer, says Hume, who pleased at Athens and at Rome two thousand 
years ago, is still admired in Paris andin-London. All the changes of climate, 
government, religion, and have not been able to obscure his glory ; 
and, whilst the world endures, the works of genius will maintai their au- 
thority over the minds of men. The general principles of taste are uniform in 
human nature: we should be on our guard against their being distorted by 
individual prejudice or exclusive habits; and, though we must always make 
allowance for the continual revolutions of manners and customs, the true is 
ever good in art, as morality, the offspring of conscience and reason, is ever 
the same in conduet. It should also be remembered, that ‘ the same excel- 
lence of faculties which contributes to the improvement of reason, the same 
clearness of conception, the same exactness of distinction, the same vivacity 
of apprehension, are essential to the operations of true taste, and are its in- 
fallible concomitants.’ (See Hume on the Standard of Taste,) But where are 
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we to look for a standard of taste in architecture but to Athens, and to the 
buildings which were contemporary with, or which were erected in imitation 
of, her monuments? ‘ These have ever, in all civilised times and countries, 
been looked up to as the polar star by which, after sinking in the deepest 
barbarism, taste has been guided in its restoration to splendour, and the ob- 
servation of which will probably ever be the surest preservative against its 
future corruption and decay ?’ ( Mitford’s History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 2. 4to ed.) 
I trust it has not been reserved for the present age to disprove this augury. 
Where are we to-seek for the cause of the alarm ? 

“ The danger exists ; and, | fear, it has been too truly said, that a proof of the 
fatal indifference prevalent amongst the upper classes of society in this country 
to the beauties of Greek art, or, in other words, to beauty in art, may be seen 
in the almost total neglect by them of those immortal monuments of Greek 
sculpture, which are preserved in the British Museum; to one main cause of 
which neglect your Lordship so justly alludes in the extract of your letter con- 
tained in mine of July to you. Day after day have I visited that establish- 
ment, either alone or in company with foreigners ; sometimes with real lovers 
of the art, but much more frequently with those whom I had pressed into 
the service, and whose curiosity I had excited by describing to them, as un- 
known, and almost as unheard of, the marvels which they would see; and it 
has scarcely ever happened to me to observe there any fair proportion of the 
individuals to whom I allude. The inconvenient site of this magnificent 
foundation, out of the range of the busy world of the metropolis, is certainly 
one reason why it is so little visited by those who, from early associations, 
liberal education, cultivated and natural taste in other lines, possessing, too, an 
eager desire to see every thing remarkable in foreign countries, ought to be 
the most capable of appreciating such monuments. But this situation is not 
the only, nor do I think it (for we know that it is visited by thousands of 
another class) the principal cause of this untoward state of things. It lies, I 
fear, deeper in the individual man : it is a consequence of the defective educa- 
tion given in our best schools, of the total absence in the course of that 
education of every instruction calculated to draw forth the feelings of the 
youth for art, as art; or to enable him, in his intercourse with the practical 
professors of art, either to form or to cultivate a judgment of the higher 
orders of beauty, as exemplified in the master-pieces of Greece. Attempts are 
made to account for this deficieacy by alleging that we are a nation not sus- 
ceptible, like the Italians, or others born under more genial skies, of this class 
of impressions; but this is rather an excuse for indolence and 5 emer and 
should, in truth, be attributed to a want of that zsthetical knowledge, which is 
the science of enquiring into and forming acorrect judgment upon works of imagi- 
nation, in literature and in art, by comparison with others, and according to 
the invariable rules of true philosophy, and the principles of logical deduction. 
This, however, is not necessary to be studied as a professed science; but 
what ought to be taught are, the first principles of design as the groundwork 
of taste and feeling for art, and a familiarity with the best productions of an- 
tiquity, their peculiar characteristics and attributes, and the principles, whether 
moral or physical, on which the ancients cultivated the fine arts, in such end- 
less profusion and variety of material, and in all attained an equal degree of 
perfection.” (Second Letter, p. 42.) 

“ There have been six principal epochs in modern history, at each of which 
the knowledge of ancient art has made gigantic strides: the first was that in 
which the increased wealth and learning of the Italians in the age of Leo led 
the way, by excavations for palaces and churches, to the recovery of so many 
lost remains from the ruins andrubbish of Rome, which, with the revival of 
literature and the liberal patronage of the great, contributed to form the emi- 
nent artists of those days. The second was the discovery of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, which first brought. us acquainted with the beautiful forms fa- 
miliar to the ancients in their household utensils, and with specimens of their 
mural paintings, though these, in truth, were in part made known when the 
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palaces of the Cesars and ‘the baths of Titus were cleared in the sixteenth 
eentury.. Then came the excavations in Hadrian’s villa below Tivoli, the 
vases of Nola and of Magna Greecia, the speculations undertaken to excavate 
at Veii, and in the environs of the eternal city,-and the contemporaneous mu- 
nificence of Pius VI., the real founder of the Museum of the Vatican ; together 
with the liberality of our own countrymen in purchasing some of the most 
precious monuments which these operations brought to light. The fourth 
epoch was marked by the visits of our learned travellers and artists to the 
ruins of Balbeck and of Athens, and of the lesser Asia, and by the successive 
publications of the Society of Dilettanti. Your Lordship then stepped. for- 
ward to rescue from the hands of barbarians, and eventually from the more 
destructive struggles of civil war, the chefs-d’ceuvres of Phidias, which we had 
already begun to appreciate from drawings and measurements and engravings. 
The sixth and last great event of this character was the discovery of the tombs 
of the Greek inhabitants of parts of Etruria; and the last fifteen years haye 
produced, from this rich and still unexhausted mine, proofs of the extensive 
range and high quality of Greek art, which we could not have. gleaned from 
history, and which are furnishing us with more data, whence to pursue our 
reciprocal illustrations of art by literature, and literature by art, than all 
which we possessed before. 

“ These are a few of the points to which the attention of the youth of our 
upper classes ought to be directed; and when we add to a knowledge of such 
historical details a familiarity with the works of the ancients, either by casts 
or engravings, and the literary labours of those who have best illustrated 
these triumphs of genius, and have accompanied the whole with a study of 
the chief characteristics of the Greek and Roman medals and lapidary in- 
scriptions, the best correctors and lights of history, geography, mythology, and 
archeology in general, we may then hope to see a genuine feeling for ies 
in art. pervade those classes, which ould to give the tone, and perform the 
part of judges and protectors, to others, who look up to them for employ- 
ment ; for.such as is the demand, such will be the supply. If we are willing 
to pay for indifferent performances, because we are satisfied with mediocrity, 
we shall never be disappointed: it will come to our doors in shoals, unasked 
for, and not wanted. The plant that is not well trained by the hand of the 
gardener, will luxuriate in barren poverty, and will rival the weed of the field ; 
but, if those who are to guide know and put in practice the rules of culture, 
the production will reward them for their toil, and reflect honour on the hand 
which reared it.” (Second Letter, p. 46.) 

“ But, in general, attention is exclusively bestowed, and at too early an age, 
on the difficulties of grammar, the niceties of criticism, and the laws of pro- 
sody; and much time is misspent in fruitless endeavours to teach the art, or 
rather knack, of composition in languages, which are no longer of any appli- 
cation for that purpose; and therefore not only useless, but mischievous in its 
effect, from giving to the pupil the notion, that he is toiling for that which he 
will never be called upon to put to account, and which if he were to attempt, 
he should be laughed at for his pedantry. In the mean time years roll on, 
and the youth has lost all feeling. for the real beauties of the books he reads, 
because they are only put into his hands to teach him a knowledge of words, 
of long and short syllables, of accents, and the varieties of dialects. Though 
it cannot be denied that some history, some geography, some mythology are at 
the same time taught, these studies are too often treated as subservient to a 
knowledge purely of the language; and the one is so mixed up with the other, 
‘the.drilled. dull lessons’ form such a confusion in the young mind, that he 
becomes :sick of the most. beautiful works of man ee a he has got. half 


through. them ; and the natural consequence is, that he throws them away 
the moment he. becomes his own master. We are too early accustomed to a 
familiarity with these beauties to feel a‘proper relish for them; and when we 
might relish them, they pall-upon the appetite. Even Homer, the great legis- 
lator of the Greek mind, is neglected because too early taught. _ To learn the 
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dead lan is certainly the first element of a gentleman’s education; but 
how much better, how much easier would they be learnt, if they were taught, 
as we are taught living languages, and as the Breat learned of past days were 
taught—from simple books, from dialogues, from vocabularies, by interroga- 
gatoxies, ctions, in familiar conversation, by which, in a few short years, 
during which the accompaniments of this elementary education must also be 
attended to, and well imprinted upon the memory, such as history, &c., the 
ordinary, difficulties of a strange language would be conquered, a large com- 
mand of words and inflections would be obtained, and the youth would 

ually encounter the higher works, with ardent curiosity to become ac- 
quainted with their beauties ; and with a sufficient stock of information to 
enable him to understand, and fully to appreciate, them. As it is, how often 
does. it happen that, whilst engaged in reading the sublime choruses of 
Eschylus, or the splendid periods of Demosthenes, or the nervous harangues 
and narratives of Thucydides, is he at once brought to a stop, because he does 
not know who was the father of Agamemnon, by what different, principles 
Pericles and Cleon led the people of Athens, or the duties and liabilities of 
a Trierarch. 

“ We learn from Vasari, in his life of Sansovino, that ‘the construction of 
the library of St. Marc at Venice, which had already in his time cost 150,000 
ducats, was the signal for the nobles of that republic to improve their own 
private palaces. Previous to tliis great work, their houses and palaces were all 
of one character; the same ornaments, the same proportions, and old- 
fashioned, without consulting the peculiarities of the site, or the purposes re- 
quired: but, after this time, the public and private houses were constructed 
upon new plans, and an improved arrangement; nor was money spared ; the 
Palazzo Cornaro alone cost 70,000 ducats. Ought we not, therefore, 
also to bear in mind, that the building which is now under consideration, 
and which is to be the most important in its destination, and the largest in 
size, of any which this island can boast, is to supply the means of transacting 
the legislative business of this vast empire, and will be daily and hourly fre- 
quented by the élite of our countrymen, in every class of society? Whatever 
it may ultimately become, it will be regarded as a part and parcel of the in- 
tellect of the age, as the model par excellence, the example in character, art, 
and decoration, of what is to come after. We ought to be aware, too, that 
there is a certain dependence of genius itself upon the public taste, and, con- 
sequently, that if we give a wrong direction to this taste, the former will be 
equally led astray, and we may be unwittingly guilty of checking in their first 
budding the brightest and most aspiring gifts of nature. Let us, then, be more 
than usually careful of what this exemplar is to be. We are not only building 
for our own purposes, and for those of posterity, but we are professedly, by 
the very fact of opening a competition, proclaiming to the present and future 
ages, thet our most accomplished and best informed gentlemen have pre- 
scribed and judged what they thought to be the best, and that it was the best 
which our artists could execute. It will therefore be the mirror, by which 
those who follow us are to estimate our taste and our resources, the index of 
the advancement which the early part of the nineteenth century had made in 
the fine arts; it will be the test, by which we are to prove ourselves superior 
to our predecessors, and at least equal to our contemporaries, in architecture, 
as in science, in manufactures, and in commerce. 

“ There is a passage in Plutarch’s life of Pericles, which has never, I think, 
been fully understood, and has therefore given rise to, or affected in one way 
or another, the various theories on the ornamental architecture of the Greeks, 
but which seems to bear directly upon the subject in hand, The biographer 
sums up his eulogy on the talents and success of Phidias in embellishing 
Athens under the direction of Pericles, in the following manner ;— After al- 
luding to the short space of time which, beautiful and perfect as they were, 
was consumed in the erection of the Parthenon and the Propylea, he says, 
‘Hence we have the more reason to wonder, that the structures raised by 
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Pericles should be built so quickly, and yet built for ages ; for as each of them, 
when finished, had the venerable air of antiquity, so even now they retain the 
strength and freshness of a modern building. A bloom is diffused over them, 
which preserves their aspect untarnished by time, as if they were animated 
with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfading elegance.’ This expression has 
been quoted, as a proof that the marble of which these edifices were con- 
structed was capable of resisting the effects of time, more than any other 
material ; others, again, make use of it in reply to the assertions which have 
been made, particularly of late years, that they were covered more or less 
with a coating of colour, and the several mouldings picked out with various 
hues of red, blue, yellow, and gold (See Trans. of the Institute of Br. Arch., 
1836); for if this, they say, had been the case, we cannot suppose that such 
colours could have remained uninjured for six centuries, which must have ma- 
terially affected the outward appearance. But it is evident that the obser- 
vation of the biographer points to a much higher merit: he did not mean to 
praise the material used by Phidias, which, in truth, was the common produce 
of the neighbouring hills; nor its superficial brilliancy ; nor the skill of the 
painter, if this additional decoration had really been employed; nor the me~ 
chanical expertness of the artisans; but he gave his willing testimony, as a 
philosopher and as a man of taste, who was well acquainted with all the rival 
edifices of the same nature, which abounded at that time throughout the 
Roman world,—that the buildings of Athens shone preeminently above them 
all by their inimitable beauty and perfection, by the magnificence with which 
they were designed, as well as by the elegance of their execution; that these 
eternal monuments of her glory were founded upon the true, universal, and 
eternal principles of science, order, and beauty; THAT, THEREFORE, AS FROM 
THE FIRST THEY HAD NO ESPECIAL CHARACTER OF NOVELTY OR EXTRAVA- 
GANCE, SO TO THE LAST WOULD THEY PRESERVE THE ‘PURPUREUM 0S’ OF 
PERPETUAL youTH. The conceptions of genius had discovered the true 
int, where massiveness, harmony, and tasteful ornament were happily com- 
ined ; where every part of the architecture could readily be accounted for on 
principles of reason, and the demands of science; and where the minutest ex- 
amination contributed only to increase the admiration produced by the first 
impression. Plutarch judged of a work of art, as Cicero and Quinctilian 
judged of eloquence:—that that degree of ornament only was allowable, 
“quod non plus minusve est, quam decet —vitium esse ubique quod nimium 


. est”’—that nothing improper or out of place was ornamental, and that true 


beauty could never be separated from utility. ‘Ornatus virilis sanctusque 
sit; nec effeminatam levitatem, nec fuco eminentem colorem amat; sanguine 
et viribus niteat.’ Quinct. de Elog. L. viii. c.3. What a contrast of feelings 
will be the result of a Gothic House of Parliament! At a period of time 
when the greatest exertions are making to get rid of all preconceived notions 
handed down to us from a Gothic ancestry ; when we are told that every thing 
Britons have held sacred for centuries, in law, morals, religion, and philosophy, 
are to give way to the march of inteilect, and to be tested by the public 
opinion of the day; we are to be consoled by the reflection, that in one de- 
partment of reason, at least, we may go back to and glory in an humble copy 
of the gloomy mansions of our forefathers. True it is, that what is now to be 
built, will, like the Parthenon have the venerable air of antiquity ; or, at least, 
the best exertions will be made to attain that end. But will it, like the Par- 
thenon, assume the freshness of youth for our posterity ? Will its autumn be 
as brilliant as its spring? Will it excite their admiration, after the lapse of 
centuries, for its chasteness, its propriety, and the harmony of its parts? Wilk 
it picture to them the feelings and the modes of life congenial to those who 
raised it?” (Second Letter, p. 53.) 

“ The architecture of the Goths, which, perhaps, was nothing in the main 
but the degraded Roman, the result of ages sinking deeper and deeper into 
barbarism, and which was totally deficient in that which forms the elements of 
real beauty (like the media officia of the Stoics, which never possessed the 
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im. -honestum, quod omnes numeros habet, but were merely simili- 
tudines honesti), can only present, even in its greatest perfection, that species 
of beauty, which strikes as something imposing and beautiful as a mass, ‘cu- 
mulaté videtur perfectum.’ The common mind is incapable of perceiving in 
* it what is defective, or why it is imperfect ; but, as far as it does comprehend, 
it thinks that nothing has been overlooked. Cicero compares this species of 
approval to that which is passed upon poems and upon pictures by those who 
are pleased with, and who praise, what is not deserving of their praise, but 
who, whien better informed, easily change their opinion, ‘ob eam, credo, 
causam, quod insit in his aliquod probi, quod capiat ignaros, qui iidem, quid 
in unadquaque re vitii sit, nequeant judicare. Itaque cum sunt docti a peritis, 
facile desistunt a sententia.’ 

Tn all complete styles of architecture, to produce a satisfactory result, the 
decorative members of the building ought to be at the same time efficient 

arts of it. The eye and the reason are then equally gratified; but when, as 
in the Gothic, the apparent frame is totally different from the real one, and 
weak forms, as well of weight as of support, are superinduced upon the me- 
chanical construction, an illusion is produced, which may give us a partial 
pleasure, but necessarily leads to a confusion of ideas; and the facility with 
which the fancy may create these merely decorative compositions, the avowed 
objects of which are to play with the imagination, and to substitute falsehood 
for truth, is sure to lead to the indulgence of an impure taste, and to all the 
other discrepancies which must result from an attempt to harmonise two con- 
tending principles. 

“ Even the most splendid Gothic productions of modern times are but 
meagre pigmies in comparison with our most ordinary cathedrals. The great 
mansion at Eaton would appear poor and dwarfish, if brought into juxta- 
position with its near neighbour at Chester, the least remarkable of our dio- 
cesan churches.” (Second Letter, p. 57.) 

“We are about to take a step without sufficient consideration, without 
looking to principles, and without even the semblance of ascertaining the 
feeling oi the public. Errors, however trivial, are of great consequence in 
great works. What would be the result of one great error, embracing the 
whole work? We cannot be too cautious before we decide—we are told it 
is never too late to mend—but a late repentance comes not unaccompanied 
with disgrace, and, in this case, with enormous expense. When the deed is 
done, we may wait long, and in vain, for another chance ; nor can we expect 
either the lightning to descend from heaven, or another burner of tallies to 
commit an act of folly from below, to enable us to repair our errors. Let us 
then at once reject our toy, as Minerva threw away her flute, for its unfitness 
either to instruct our minds, sharpen our intellect, or elevate our sentiments.” 
(ibid. p.59.) 

With respect to Mr. Hopper’s pamphlet, it appears to us 
that, if the author had sifted the evidence on both sides of the 
subject on which he writes, given the essence of it in one page, 

roposed a remedy for like cases ofa similar kind in another, and 
published all his documents in an appendix, he would have been 
more read and better understood; but, instead of this, he ap- 
pears to us to have overwhelmed his subject with details, extracts 
from reports, and from speeches made in Parliament, which 
occupy 38 pages; and, as far as we can discover, he has not arrived 
at any general principle for the guidance of Parliament, or the 
public, in future. The following paragraph, placed at the end of 
the letter to Lord Duncannon is all that we think will be of interest 
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those that have will, as we have already observed, no doubt 
become possessors of the work. 


“ As it is apparent, by the foregoing statement, that Mr. Barry’s plan 
(No. 64.) did not comply with the fercdeubre required, and, therefore, caaghe to 
Have been rejected by the Commissioners, in conformity to the notice given in 
the London Gazette, Nov. 3. 1835; and, as the Commissioners state that 
they did not feel warranted in rejecting that design, because, in their opinion, 
the noncompliances were of little consequence ; a copy of Mr. Barry’s block 
plan (No. 64.) is produced, to show the importance of those omissions, and 
the acy of that design. And, as the committees have been induced to 
believe: that the new plan delivered by Mr. Barry was plan 64., with some im- 
provements, a copy of the block plan of the new design is also produced, that 
the public may judge whether the Commissioners were justified in disre- 
parding the resolutions of both Houses of Parliament, in favour of a desi 
which has since been relinquished. And, as the honourable member for 
Tewkesbury has stated (Mirror of Parliament), that not one of the designs 
exhibited had strictly conformed to the specifications (although the Commis- 
sioners had before stated that they had complied with the specifications, which 
contradictions might be considered, perhaps, as a sufficient answer to the 
honourable member’s statement), Mr. Wilkins has publicly contradicted it, 
and offered to subject his plan to the examination of competent persons; and 
T have no doubt that all the practical plans would equally have disproved the 
honourable member’s statement, if they had been subjected to the strict ex- 
amination which I am desirous should be exercised upon my own plan; and 
Ay purpose I propose to submit a copy of my plan in a separate pub- 

on. 

“ The plan will prove my interpretation of the 11th resolution of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords:— That in the specification of the several 
Mieasutements which have been adopted, the Committee has had it in view to 
afford a.general guidance to the architects in preparing their plans, without 
intending to limit them to the precise dimensions prescribed for each room ; 
with the understanding, however, that the several areas should not in general, 
Be léss than the size specified.” -(p. 38.) 





Art Il. Contrasts; or, a Parallel between the noble Edifices of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, and similar Buildings of the 
present Day, showing the present Decay of Taste ; accompanied by 
SeProprente Text. By A. Welby Pugin, Architect. 4to, pp. 50, 
pi.16. London, 1836. 


In the Preface, the author trusts “ that it will not be ima- 

ined” he has acted from any “ private feelings towards those 

modern professors of architecture ” whose works he has “ placed 
in comparison with similar edifices of a more ancient period.” 


“T hope it will be acknowledged that I have conducted the comparison 
with ‘the greatest candour; and, in collecting the works of the leading men of 
the day, I have placed the architectural productions of the nineteenth century 
in fair contrast with those of the fourteenth and fifteenth. That the former 
edifices appear to great disadvantage, when thus tried by the scale of real ex- 
cellence, will be readily admitted by all who are competent to think on the 
subject; and I hope this work will prove how little title this age has to one 
of improvement on the score of architectural excellence, when, in truth, that 
éélence is ata very low ebb; in which state, I fear, it will remain, unless the 
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same feelings which influenced the old designers in .the composition: of ‘their 
works can be restored; a result which, though 1 most fervently, wishy I 
dare not at present hope for; but I feel thoroughly convinced that it is only 
by similar glorious feelings that similar glorious results can be obtained:” * 


This quotation will give the reader the best idea which,can.be 
done without the assistance of plates, of the kind of * contrasts” 
which he has to expect. We shall now examine the letterpress 
of the different chapters into which the work is divided. 

Chap. 1. On the Feelings which produced the great Edifices of 
the Middle Ages. The wonderful superiority, Mr. Pugin ob- 
serves, of the buildings of the middle ages must strike every 
attentive observer : and the decline of this taste he endeavours 
thus to trace : — sith 


“ Tt will be readily admitted, that the great test of architectural beauty is 
the fitness of the design to the purpose for which it is intended; and that the 
style of a building should so correspond with its use, that the spectator may at 
once perceive the purpose for which it was erected. 

“ Acting on this principle, different nations have given birth to 
various styles of architecture, each suited to their climate, customs, and re- 
ligion ; and, as it is among edifices of this latter class that we look for the most 
splendid and lasting monuments, there can be but little doubt that the reli- 
gious ideas and ceremonies of these different people had by far the greatest 
influence in the formation of their various styles of architecture. The more 
closely we compare the temples of the pagan nations with their religious, rites 
and mythologies, the more shall we be satisfied with the truth of this asser- 
tion.” 

‘The author next goes on to show the admirable adaptation of 
“ those stupendous ecclesiastical edifices of the middle ages” to 
the purposes for which they were intended ; concluding that .it 
was “ the faith, the zeal, and, above all, the unity of our ances- 
tors, that enabled them to conceive and raise those wonderful 
fabrics.” (p. 8.) 

Chap. u. On the State of Architecture in England immediately 
preceding the Change in Religion. As evidence that architecture 
had attained a most extraordinary degree of excellence in this 
country at the time the state religion was changed [towards the 
end of Henry VIIL’s reign, or the year 1536], he adduces the 
chapels of King’s College, Cambridge, certain collegiate build- 
ings at Oxford, Bath Abbey, and many other well known eccle- 
siastical and monastic buildings still in existence, either entire, 
or partially so. He also mentions “ the palaces of Richmond, 
Greenwich, Hampton Court, and Nonesuch, and the noble re- 
sidences of Thornby Castle, East Barsham House, Oxburgh 
Hall, and Cowdry House,” as being of this date. The whole’ 
proving that architecture was at that period in a high state of 
perfection, both as regards design and execution. 

Chap. 111. Of the Pillage and Destruction of the Churches 
under Henry VIII. This is an interesting chapter ; but, as the 
subject must be familiar to most of our readers, wé proceed to’ 
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Chap. tv. On the Ravages and Destruction the Churches suf- 
Jered under Edward VI, and after the final Establishment of the 
New Religion. ‘ Disastrous as the latter part of Henry’s reign 
proved to religion and ecclesiastical architecture, the succeeding 
one of Edward VI. was doubly so.” The church had then for its 
head a boy of nine years of age, who was used as a mere ma- 
chine by those who constituted the government. These con- 
sisted of men who considered church property a legitimate 
source of plunder. Care was taken that the rites of the new 
religion should be simple and economical, so that all the images, 
chalices, &c., might become unnecessary, and the whole of the 
ceremonies might be * performed in a capacious barn,” as well 
as in achurch. Having given some striking facts on the sub- 
ject of this chapter, the author thus concludes : — 


“ T have now, I trust, shown how intimately the fall of architectural art in. 
this country is connected with the rise of the established religion. I first 
showed the stop it received under the destructions of the rapacious Henry, and 
consequent loss of those feelings by which it had been carried on so success- 
fully for many centuries. I then exhibited how avarice and fanaticism, both 
Jroduced by the growth of the new opinions, had plundered and destroyed 
all those splendid efforts of art, which, under the fostering care of the ancient 
faith, enriched and embellished every sacred pile. Further, I have shown to 
what base and sordid motives we are indebted for the preservation of what is 
now left; and, lastly, I have shown that, in order to render the churches at 
all available to the new system, they destroyed every grand feature about 
them, and rendered them both unsightly and inappropriate. There is one 
more result which I have not yet described, but it is one of the most dreadful, 
the most disastrous, and one which effectually prevents the possibility of 
achieving great ecclesiastical works: it is the entire loss of religious unity 
among the people. When the Common Prayer and Articles had been set 
forth, heavy fines were imposed, and even death was inflicted, on all who did 
not receive them as the only rule of faith or form of religious worship; and 
by such means as._ these men had been driven for a short time into an outward 
show of uniformity, But where was the inward unity of soul? where that 
faith that had anciently bound men together? Alas! that was utterly fled. 
Where were the spontaneous offerings, the heartfelt tribute, the liberal en- 
dowments, by which the ancient church had been supported, and the glorious 
works achieved? The scene was entirely changed; and not only had these 
feelings ceased, but the commonest and most necessary repairs of those very 
buildings, which had been raised in splendour by the voluntary offerings of 
the peuple, were only effected by rates, wrung by fear of law from the unwil- 
ling parishoners, two thirds of whom, from different motives, equally detested 
the form that had been forced upon them, and which they were compelled to 
support. No longer were village priests looked upon as pastors of the people, 
or those high in ecclesiastical authority with veneration and respect: the 
former were considered only asa sort of collectors, placed to receive dues 
they were compelled to pay; while the latter were eyed with jealousy by the 
avaricious nobles, and looked on by the majority of the people as a useless 
class of state officers. The increase of these feelings, within one century of its 
first establishment, caused the overthrow of the new religion, and the entire 
suspension of its functions, during the rule of the usurper Cromwell, a pe- 
riod of English history too well known to need dilating on; and the same 
feelings attended its revival with the restoration of the Stuarts, and do at 
this present day, with threatening aspect, menace its utter downfall.” 
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Chap..v. On the present degraded State of Ecclesiastical Build- 
ings. This is the longest chapter in the book, and also that 
which contains the most severe reflections on modern architects 
and architecture. The author begins by lamenting the decay 
of religious feeling, as compared with that which existed in Ca- 
tholic times ; and he gives, as a proof, the fact that the churches 
and cathedrals cannot now be left open at all times to “ admit the 
devout,” as they were before the Reformation. ‘“ What must be the 
moral and religious state of a country, where the churches are ob- 
liged to be fastened up, to prevent their being desecrated and de- 
stroyed by the people? How must the ancient devotion and piety 
have departed?” (p. 18.) After contrasting the clergyman of 
modern times with the zeal and devotion of the “ ecclesiastic of 
ancient days,” he asks, — 


Can we hope for any good results while such men as these use, or rather 
possess, these glorious piles? Men who either leave the churches to perish 
through neglect, or, when they conceive they have a little taste, and do lay 
out some money, commit far greater havoc than even time itself; by the un- 
. fitness and absurdity of their alterations. Of this description were those 

made by Bishop Barrington at Salisbury, and conducted by James Wyatt, of 
execrable memory, which deserve the severest censure. During this improve- 
ment, as it was termed, the venerable bell-tower, a grand and imposing struc- 
ture, which stood on the north-west side of the church, was demolished, and 
the bells and materials sold; the Hungerford and Beauchamp chapels were 
pulled down, and the tombs set up in the most mutilated manner between the 
pillars of the nave; and a host of other barbarities and alterations were made, 
too numerous to recite. Nor less detestable was the removal of the ancient 
tracery and glass from the great eastern and aile windows of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and substituting copies of that tame and wooden painter, 
West; designs which would be a disgrace in any situation; and, when thus 
_ Substituted for the masterly arrangement of the ancient architect, became 
.even more detestable. In fine, wherever we go, we find that, whether the 
buildings have been treated with neglect, or attempted to be improved, both 
results are disastrous in the extreme. The fact cannot for one moment be 
denied, that these edifices are totally unsuited for the purpose of the present 
establishment, quite deficient in what is now so much studied — comfort ; 
and, since the choir has been applied to the purpose of a parish church, 
totally wanting in actual sitting-room; to gain which, the ancient features are 
being rapidly swept away. What can be so disgusting as to enter the choir of 
a cathedral church, and find the stalls, nominally appropriated to the dignitaries 
of the church, occupied by all classes of lay persons ; and not unfrequently the 
bishop’s throne (the cathedra itself) tenanted, during the absence of the 
bishop, by some consequential dame ? Nay, so entirely is propriety of arrange- 
_ment or decorum lost in these churches, that, were it not for the presence of 
a few singing men and boys, and the head of a solitary residentiary peeping 
above his cushion, one would conclude the assembled group to be a congre- 
gation of independents, who had occupied the choir for a temporary preaching 
place; then the concluding rush out, when singing men, choristers, vicars, and 
people make a simultaneous movement to gain the choir door, produces a 
scene of the most disgraceful confusion. All this has arisen from the alter- 
ation of the ancient arrangement of appropriating the choir solely to ecclesias- 
tics ; but this was abandoned by the new churchmen, on the consideration that 
they could never muster a decent show, and so they let the people in to hide 
the deficiency of their absence.. This led to pewing choirs, one of the vilest 
mutilations of effect the cathedrals have ever suffered: for what do all the 
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alterations that have lately been effected in Peterborough and Norwich Gathe- 
drals tend, but utterly to destroy the appearance of a choir, filling up the 
centre with pews and seats, and contracting the grandeur of the open + vm 
into'a paltry aile leading to boxes? It is in vain to cover the fronts of these 
seats with tracery and paneling: the principle of the thing is bad, and:all 
that is ‘done.only renders the defect more glaring. This picture of the mo- 
dern, state of cathedrals is forcible, but is not overdrawn: any one may be 
satisfied of its truth by inspecting the edifices themselves, and the manner in 
which the services are conducted. Go to that wonderful church at Ely, and 
see the result of neglect : the water, pouring through unclosed apertures in 
the covering, conveying ruin into the heart of the fabric; the opening fissures 
of the great western tower, which, unheeded and unobserved, are rapidly exe 
tending. Then look at what was once the Ladye Chapel, but now filled with 
pews and vile sittings, brought from the parish church the chapter refused to 
repair; see how the matchless canopies have been pared down and white- 
washed ; look on the decay of the whole church, and then: remember Ely is 
yet rich in its revenues. What must be the hearts of those men forming the 
chapter? And yet they are but a fair type of most of the others: 1 only 
cite them in particular, because Ely is one of the most interesting churches in 
existence, and it is decidedly in a vile state of repair. The same observations 
will.apply to most of the other great churches. Why, Westminster Abbey 
itself, by far the finest edifice in the metropolis, if cleared of its incongruous 
and detestable monuments, is in a lamentable state of neglect, and is continu- 
ally being disfigured by the erection of more vile masses of marble. Having 
occasion lately to examine the interior of this wonderful church, I was dis- 

ted beyond measure at perceiving that the chapel of St. Paul had been 
Fall filled up with a huge figure of James Watt, sitting in an arm-chair, onan 
enormous square pedestal, with some tasteless ornaments, which, being totally 
unlike any Greek or Roman foliage, I suppose to have been mtended by the 
sculptor to be Gothic. This is the production of no less a personage than 
Sir F. Chantrey. Surely this figure must have been originally intended for 
the centre of some great terrace-garden: it never could have been designed 
for the interior of the Abbey ; for so offensive is it in its present position, that, 
if Sir Francis did really so desizn it, he deserves to be crushed under its great 
Ss to prevent him again committing so great an outrage on good taste. 

t.is this noble edifice for ever to be blocked up and mutilated‘by the con- 
tinual erection of these most inappropriate and tasteless monuments? Are 
the fees so tempting to the dean, or has he no better feeling? But what ‘can 
we expect or hope from him or the chapter, when they suffer filthy dolls to be 
exhibited within the sacred’walls, to render the show place more ‘attractive to 
their shilling customers? Qh, spirits of the departed abbots, could you ‘be- 
hold this! The mighty buildings you have raised, the tombs of the great 
men that lie within them — all is not attractive enough for the mob ; a set of 
puppets are added: the show draws, and the chapter-collects the cash. Oh, 
vile desecration! Yet this takes place in the largest church of the metropolis, 
the mausoleum of our kings; a place rendered of the highest interest by the 
-att of its construction, and the historical recollections attached to it. Can 
we, then, wonder at what I have before asserted, and, I trust, have since proved, 
that cathedral churches are become but show places for the people, and eon- 
sidered only as resources of revenue by ecclesiastics? Iam ‘willing, however, 
to allow that there has been a vast improvement-of late years, in the ‘partial 
restorations which have been effected in certain cathedral and other charches, 
as tegards the accuracy of moulding and detail. The mechanical:part of ‘Go- 
thic arehitecture is pretty well understood ; but it is the principles which in- 
fluenced ancient compositions, and the soul which appears in all the former 
works, which is so lamentably deficient; nor, as I have before stated, can 
they be regained but by a restoration of the ancient feelings and sentiments. 
It as they alone that can restore Gothic architecture to its former glorious 
state: without it, all that-is done will be a tame and: heartless copy; true,'#s 
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farvas the:mechanism of the style goes, but utterly wanting in that ‘sentiment 
and feeling that distinguishes ancient design. It is for this reason that the 
modern alterations in the choirs of Peterborough and Norwich, above alluded 
ee so bad an pom Pre details individually = accurate and well worked ; 
but inciple of the design is so contrary to the ancient arrangement, that 
I do bob cleuhinte to say the effect is little short of detestable. The same 
thing may be remarked at Canterbury, where I am happy to make honourable 
mention of the restorations. A great deal of mone been expended, and, 
T may add, judiciously : indeed, the rebuilding of the north-western tower is 
an undertaking quite worthy of ancient and ‘better days. In’ these works, as 
far as recutting mouldings, pateras, bosses, &c., and the-repainting and gilding, 
nothing ‘can be better executed; but, when we come to see the new altar 
‘screen, as it is termed, we are astonished that, amid so much art as this vast 
‘church contains, some better idea had not suggested itself. It is meagre and 
poor ‘in the extreme, and not one particle of ancient sentiment ‘about it; it-is 
‘a bare succession of panels : but this is the result of modern feelings. When 
this church was used for the ancient worship, the high altar was the great 
point of attraction: it was for the sacrifice continually there offered the church 
itself was raised ; neither gold, jewels, nor silver were spared in its decoration’; 
on it the ancient artists, burning with zeal and devotion, expended their most 
glorious compositions and skill. The mass was gorgeous and imposing; each 
detail exquisite and appropriate. Such a design as this was not produced by 
multiplying a panel till it reached across the choir, nor was it composed to 
back a common table. No; the artist felt the glory of the work he was 
called on to compose : it was no less than erecting an altar for the performance 
of the most solemn rites of the church ; and it was the glorious nature of the 
subject filled his mind with excellence, and produced the splendid result. 
From such feelings as these all the ancient compositions emanated ; and I 
repeat, that without them Gothic architecture can never rise beyond the bare 
copy of the mechanical “tg of the art. There is no sympathy between 
these vast edifices and the Protestant worship. So conscious of it were the 
first propagators of the new doctrines, that they aimed all their malice and in- 
vectives against them. The new religion may suit the conventicle and the 
meeting-house, but it has no part in the glories of ancient days: the Anglican 
church is the only one, among the many religions that sprang up, which re- 
tained the shadow of cathedral and episcopal establishments ; and so badly 
put together was this jumble of ancient church government with modern o 
nions and temporal jurisdiction, that it has ever proved the subject of popu 
clamour, and, from present appearances, we may judge it will, ere long, be en- 
tirely changed. What a prospect to look to! What new ordeal, what new 
destruction are these ill-fated fabrics to undergo? Themind shudders at the 
thought. Are they to be walled up, as in Scotland, and be divided into the 
preaching-houses for the Dissenters, the Unitarians, and the Free-thinkers ? 
Are they to be made into factories and storehouses, like the churches of 
France during the fatal revolution of 1790? Or are they, ruined and roofless, 
neglected to decay, like the many glorious fabrics that perished at the change 
of religion, of which only a few mouldering arches remain to indicate the 
site? One of these results must be produced whenever the present establish- 
ment ceases to exist. Let .no one be deceived; such is the fate that awaits 
the cathedrals of this country. One ray of hope alone darts through the dismal 
prospect : it is that,ere the fatal hour arrives, so many may have returned into 
the bosom of the Catholic church, that hearts and hands may be found willing 
and able to protect these glorious piles from further profanation ; and, in the 
zeal and spirit of former years, restore them to their original glory and wor- 
ship.” , 
The author next enlarges on the treatment which the eccle- 
siastical buildings with which cathedrals are surtounded ‘have 
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experienced. Bishops’ palaces have either been pulled down, 
and rebuilt on a mean scale, or their grandest features left to 
decay. ‘The residences of the vicars attached to cathedrals, as 
at Wells, have undergone a lamentable change, owing to the 
*¢ blasting influence of the new religion.” 

After showing “ how baneful and disastrous to art were the 
effects -produced by the Protestants in those foreign countries 
where they were, at one time, partially established, the author 
concludes thus : — 


“ Indeed, whether we regard the fanatic Knox in Scotland, the Huguenots 
of France, the compilers and concocters of the Anglican church, or the pu- 
ritanic faction of Cromwell, we find that, divided as they were on points of 
their schismatical religions, they were united, heart and hand, in robbery and 
destruction. To them sanctity and art were alike indifferent: thirst of gold, 
and wanton love of destroying all which exceeded their narrow comprehen- 
sions, mingling with the most savage fanaticism, led them to commit crimes 
and disorders harrowing to the soul, both on the score of common humanity 
and the love of noble art.” 


The present system of church and chapel building the author 
characterises as 


“ A system so vile, so mercenary, and so derogatory to the reverence and 
honour that should be paid to divine worship, that itis deserving of the sever- 
est censure; and I will say that, among the most grievous sins of the time, may 
be ranked those of trying for how smail a sum religious edifices can be erected, 
and how great a per centage can be made for money advanced for the erec- 
tion by the rental of pews. It is a trafficking in sacred things that vastly re- 
sembles that profanation of the temple which drew such indignation from our 
divine Redeemer, that, contrary to the mild forbearance he had ever before 
shown, he cast forth the polluters of the holy place with scourges and stripes. 
With respect to the style of that class of chapels built on speculation, it is be- 
low criticism. They are erected by men who ponder between a mortgage, a 
railroad, or a chapel, as the best investment of their money; and who, when 
they have resolved on relying on the persuasive eloquence of a cushion- 
thumping popular preacher, erect four walls, with apertures for windows, cram 
the same full of seats, which they readily let; and so greedy after pelf are 
these chapel-raisers, that they form dry and spacious vaults underneath, which 
are soon occupied, at a good rent, by some wine and brandy merchant. Of 
the horrible impiety of trading in religious edifices I have spoken more fully 
above; and I repeat, that no offence can sooner move the indignation of the 
Almighty, or provoke his vengeance, than such a prostitution of the name of 
religion to serve the private interests of individuals. In conclusion, although 
I would not for one instant deny that prayers offered from the humblest 
edifice that can be raised would prove as available and acceptable as if pro- 
ceeding from the most sumptuous fabric, if the means of the people could pro- 
duce no better; yet, when luxury is every where on the increase, and means 
and money more plentiful than ever, to see the paltry buildings erected every 
where for religious worship, and the neglected state of the ancient churches, 
it ‘argues a total want of religious zeal, and a tepidity towards the glory of 
divine worship, as disgraceful to the nation, as it must be offensive to the 
Almighty.” 

Conclusion: On the wretched State of Architecture in the present 


Day. « The author allows that considerable progress has been 
made ‘in friventions “ purely of a mechanical nature;” but that 
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works of art, and productions of mental vigour, have declined in 
afar greater ratio than the others have advanced. He examines 
the pretensions of the present century to architectural skill by 
the results; that is, by the edifices produced. 


* Let us look around, and see whether the architecture of this country is not 
entirely ruled by whim and ceprice. Does locality, destination, or character 
of a building form the basis of a design? No; surely not. We have Swiss 
cottages in a flat country; Italian villas in the coldest situations; a Turkish 
kremlin for a royal residence; Greek temples in crowded lanes; Egyptian 
auction-rooms; and all kinds of absurdities and incongruities: and not only 
are separate edifices erected in these inappropriate and unsuitable styles, but 
we have:only to look into those nests of monstrosities, the Regent’s Park and 
Regent Street, where all kinds of styles are jumbled together to make up amass. 
Ot an equally abominable description are the masses of brick and composition 
which have been erected in what are termed watering-places, parrlenlaty at 
Brighton, the favoured residence of royalty, and the sujourn of all the titled 
triflers who wait upon the motions of the court. In this place, the vile taste 
of each villa and terrace is only Me a ig by the royal palace itself, on 
which enormous sums have been lavished, amply sufficient to have produced 
a fabric worthy of a kingly residence. It would be an endless task to point 
out and describe al] the miserable edifices that have been erected, within the 
last century, in every class of architecture; suffice it to observe, that it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find one amongst the immense 
mass which could be handed down to succeeding ages .as an honourable speci- 
men of the architectural talent of their time. No one can look on Bucking- 
hain Palace, the National Gallery; Board of Trade, the new buildings at the 
British Museum, or any of the principal buildings lately erected, but must feel 
the very existence of such public monuments as a national disgrace... And, if 
we regard the new Castle at Windsor, although the gilding and the show may 
dazzle the vulgar and the ignorant, the man of refined taste and knowledge 
must be disgusted with the paucity of ideas and meagre taste which are shown 
in the decoration; and he will presently discover, that the elongated or ex- 
tended quatrefoil and never-ending set of six pateras, in the rooms called 
Gothic, and the vile scrollwork, intended for the flowing style of Louis Qua- 
torze, announce it as being the work of the plasterer and the putty-presser, 
instead of the sculptor and the artist. Nor is there to be found among the 
residences of the nobility, either in their town mansions or country seats, 
lately erected, any of those imposing and characteristic features, or rich and 
sumptvous ornaments, with which the residences of the Tudor period 
abounded. Nor can anything be more contemptible than the fritcered appear- 
ance of the saloons and galleries, crowded with all sorts of paltry objects, ar- 
ranged as if for sale in every corner, which have replaced the massive silver or- 
naments, splendid hangings, and furniture of the olden time. Indeed, I fear that 
the present general feeling tor ancient styles is but the result of the :ashion of 
the day, instead of being based on the solid foundation of real love and feel- 
ing for art itself; for, I feel confident, if this were not the case, purchasers 
could never be found for the host of rubbish annually imported and sold; nor 
could persons, really acquainted with the beauty of what they profess to ad- 
mire, mutilate fine things, when they possess them, by altering their greatest 
beauties to suit their own caprice and purposes; a barbarity continually prac- 
tised in what is called fitting up old carvings. All the mechanical .contri- 
vances and inventions of the day, such as plastering, composition, papier maché, 
and a host of other deceptions, only serve to degrade design, by abolishing 
the variety of ornament and ideas, as well as the boldness of execution, so 
admirable and beautiful in ancient carved works. What can be so ludicrous 
as to see one of these putty-stamping manufacturers, with a whole host of 
pieces, cutting, paring, beading on, arid contriving an ornament; then 
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covering over.the whole with priming, to hide the joints? And, when done, it is 
a heavy, disjointed, ngly.composition. Yet it is cheap; that is, it.is ch 
than what an artist can design and produce; and, without regard to its wretched 
inferiority, it is stuck up — where? in the royal palaces, and in the mansions 
ofthe nobles. And this introduction of pressed putty ornaments, which the 
commonest labourers can squeeze, is called a distinguishing mark of increasing 
taste, and encouragement for what is falsely termed splendid decoration; but 
which is, in reality, only a love of cheap, gaudy, and vulgar show. The just 
sense Of all these various degradations into which architecture has fallen, to- 
oa with the desire of representing the effect the pretended reformation 
on the architecture of this country, induced me to undertake the publi- 
cation of this volume. 1 own, the attempt is a bold one. Books have gene- 
rally been written, and plates published, to suit private and party views and 
interests ; in consequence of which, the truth has generally been wofully dis- 
guised, and flattery and falsehood have replaced sincerity and reality. In 
this work, I have been actuated by no other feeling but that of advancing 
the cause of truth over that of error. I feel acutely the fallen condition of 
the arts, when each new invention, each new proceeding, seems only to plunge 
them deeper in degradation. I wish to pluck from the age the mask of su- 
ior attainments so falsely assumed ; and I am anxious to direct the atten- 
tion of all,back to the real merit of past and better days. It is among their 
remains that excellence is only to be found ; and it is by studying the zeal, 
talents, and feelings of these wonderful but despised times that art can be 
restored, or excellence regained.” : 


An Appendix of twelve pages consists of facts or observations 
in justification of the text. 
_ The plates are very curious, and some of them illustrate most 
elaborate specimens from ancient edifices. The frontispiece, 
which is entitled “* Selections from the Works of various cele- 
brated British Architects,” may be supposed to represent one end 
of an exhibition room or museum, in which-certain churches, and 
other buildings, by Sir Robert Smirke; the church at Langham 
Place, by Nash; the Carlton Club, the Westminster Hospital, 
and.the new National Gallery, Trafalgar Square; form con- 
spicuous objects. The vignette title is a most elaborate design, 
in the manner of a monumental shrine, drawn and etched. by the 
author. Plate 3. contrasts two altar-screens; that of Hereford 
Cathedral, in 1830, and that of Dyrham Abbey in 1430. 
Plate 4. contrasts parochial churches, and exhibits All Souls 
Church, Langham Place, side by side with St. Mary’s Ratcliffe 
Church, Bristol. Independently of the difference in the archi- 
tecture, the contrast between the persons seen in the street in 
front of the two churches is not less striking. Before Ratcliffe 
Church a number of decently dressed persons are kneeling or 
falling. prostrate before a procession ; before All Souls Church, 
a ragged fellow, sweeping a-crossing, appears to be asking alms 
from a_person who seems to threaten to apply his cane to his 
back. Plate 5. contrasts royal chapels; in which the Chapel 
Royal, Brighton, is contrasted with the Chapel Royal, Windsor. 
Plate. 6, exhibits contrasted chapels; in which St. Pancras Cha- 
pel, London, and Bishop Skirlaw’s Chapel, Yorkshire, are op- 
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posed. Plate 7. contrasts sepulchral monuments; in which that 
of the Earl of Malmsbury, in Salisbury Cathedral, put up by 
Chantrey in 1823, is compared with that of Admiral Jervyse 
Alard, in Winchelsea Church, Plate 8. exhibits King’s. Cross, 
Battle Bridge, as contrasted with Chichester Cross. Plate 9. 
contrasts college gateways; and the subjects are that of King’s 
College, Strand, and that of Christ College, Oxford. . Plate 10, 
contrasts town halls; and the subjects are Guildhall, London, 
and a foreign Hotel deVille. Plate 11. contrasts public conduits ; 
and the subjects are the pump at St. Ann’s, Soho, and West 
Cheap Conduit, as it was in1479. Plate 12. contrasts episcopah 
residences; in which Ely House, Dover Street, in 1836, is op- 
posed to Ely Place, Holborn, in 1536. The contrast in the 
references to the elevations is as great as that of the architecture. 

The references to the new house are, a A A, the nursery win- 
dows ; B, an ill-shaped mitre; cc c, the drawingroom; p, the 
street door; E E, the parlour; F, the way down the area. 
This house has been built with due regard to the modern style 
of episcopal establishments. All useless buildings, such. as 
chapel, hall, and library, have been omitted, and the whole is 
on a scale to combine economy with elegance ! 

The references to the old palace are, a, St. Ethelreda’s Cha- 
pel; 8, part of the library; c, the east cloister; D, lodgings for 
guests; E, the great hall. This venerable palace was sold to 
that eminent surveyor, C. Cole, who utterly destroyed it, and 
on its site erected the present handsome and uniform street, with 
its neat and appropriate iron gates, in 1776. 

Plate 13. contrasts house fronts; in which that of Sir John 
Soane, and one in the Rue de |’Horloge, Rouen, are compared. 
Plate 14. contrasts inns; in which the Angel Inn at Grantham 
is opposed to the Angel Inn at Oxford. . Plate 15., and last, 
is a vignette, representing the eye of Truth, attached to which is 
a balance, in one of the scales of which is a group of buildings, 
with a scroll, on which is inscribed the names of the architects ; 
apparently J. Donithorne, D. Burton, G. Basevi, G. S. Repton, 
W. M. W. Innwood, W. Wilkins, James Wyatt, Robert Smirke, 
John Soane, John Nash, George Dance, &c. On the other scale 
is the elevation of the west end of a cathedral, with the name of 
William de Wykeham. This single edifice is represented as 
weighing down all the different buildings, by the architects 
named, on the scrolls attached to the opposite scale. The legend 
of this vignette is, ‘‘ They are weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting.” 

As this work has been abused by some critics, and passed 
over unnoticed by others, we have thought it but justice to the 
autitor to endeavour to give a clear idea of it to our readers. 
Every one who has reflected on the subject will fully.admit all 
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that Mr. A: W. Pugin ‘has stated relatively to the connexion 
between the Catholic religion and the architecture of our cathe- 
drals, churches, and other ecclesiastical buildings; and that from 
the decay of devotion must necessarily result the decay of all 
architecture connected with religion. The day, in short, of re- 
ligious enthusiasm is gone by, and with it every chance of the 
erection of such temples as have in all countries been erected 
where the power of the priests has been predominant. As the 
religion of every country becomes simplified, so will its temples. 
The same line of argument will apply to private dwellings. | As 
the people of every country become enlightened, the aristocracy 
will cease to be able to quarter their offspring on the govern- 
ment, or on the church; and property, after a time, will be- 
come comparatively equalised. The splendour of a court will 
then be found unnecessary; and palaces and mansions, like those 
of the days of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., so much regretted 
by Mr. A. W. Pugin, will no more be erected than the ecclesias- 
tical buildings of the same period. But, though gorgeous build- 
ings will thus pass away, it will not follow that beautiful archi- 
tecture will cease to exist; on the contrary, it will not be 
exhibited merely here and there, as in the former, and ina great 
measure in the present, times, but it will be universal in every 
dwelling-house, from the cottage upwards, in every street, and 
in all public buildings. We have no hesitation in stating it as 
our opinion, though we cannot now support that opinion by ar- 
guments in detail, that a higher degree of science and of taste 
may be displayed in a modern dwelling-house, taking the inte- 
rior, as well as the exterior, into account, and including the 
furniture and the architecture, and also the mode of warming, 
ventilating, and lighting, than in any cathedral, Gothic or 
Grecian, that ever existed. No man, surely, will affirm that 
much mind is required to design either a Grecian temple or a 
Gothic cathedral, since they are mere repetitions of the same 
forms, differing only in magnitude and ornament. To estimate 
the rank of any artificial object in the scale of beauty, it appears 
to us that a safe criterion will be the degree of general science 
required in the producer. Now, though we admit that more 
science is requisite for the constructive part of a Gothic cathedral 
than that of a Grecian temple, yet we cannot agree that either 
of them: requires the same extent of scientific knowledge as.is 
absolutely essential to contrive all the different apartments requi- 
site in the house of a gentleman of modern times, including the 
direction of all the different tradesmen whose workmanship is 
necessary to render it habitable. With respect to the modern 
buildings which Mr. A. W. Pugin contrasts with the ancient 
ones, we do not think the comparison instructive. It certainly 
shows that so much wealth is not now expended on buildings as 
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formerly, nor so much exterior decoration ; but that is no fault 
of the architects. ‘That a number of architects, who have no 
natural genius for their art, have come into extensive employ- 
ment, is to be attributed to two causes, both of which are ra- 
pidly dying away: the first is the practice of articling young 
men to‘eminent architects, without previously ascertaining 
whether they had any decided genius for architecture ; and the 
second is the custom, till lately, of men of wealth employing, al- 
most exclusively, the architects holding situations under govern- 
ment; a prudent mode of choice in a person who knows nothing of 
the subject. ‘These two evils will be done away in the course of 
another generation, by all persons whatever being taught to 
draw as soon as they are tauglit to write, by which means their 
natural talent, if they have any, will develope itself, and none 
will be brought up artists or architects that nature has not 
formed for that kind of profession. By all being taught to draw, 
and by the museums of the fine arts which it is contemplated to 
establish every where, the taste of the whole public will be 
highly educated. The result of all this will be, that we shall 
have such architects as Barry, Salvin, and some others that 
might be named, and who, we have no hesitation in saying, are 
competent, not only to design anything equal to what has been 
executed by the ancients, but as far to surpass them as their 
means of intelligence are greater. 





Art. III. The Churches of London; a History and Description of 
the Ecclesiastical Edifices of the Metropolis. By G. Godwin, Jun., 
Architect, Associate of the Institute of British Architects. 
Assisted by J. Britton, F.S.A., &c. 8vo, Nos. 1. and 2. Price 1s. 
each. London. 


No prospectus being published along with this work, we are 
unable to say to what extent it is intended to reach. ‘The two 
Numbers before us contain 38 pages of letterpress, four exqui- 
sitely engraved plates of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a beautiful en- 
graving on wood of the cathedral as it appeared before the 
fire in 1666, and others, equally beautiful, of the monuments to 
Lord Nelson, the Marquess Cornwallis, and Bishop Heber. 
The letterpress appears to be compiled with taste and judgment ; 
combining historical relation with critical and professional re- 
marks; and on the wrapper of each Number is given a glossary 
of the technical terms of architecture contained in it, for the sake 
of nonprofessional readers. This is exceedingly judicious, and, 
with a knowledge of churches, will diffuse a knowledge of archi- 
tecture. ‘The extreme cheapness of the work, and the superior 
manner in which it is got up, cannot fail to insure it a'very exten- 
sive sale. 
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Ant. LV... Domestic Architecture in the Tudor Style, selected from 
daapdings erected after the Designs and under the Superintendence 
_P. F, Robinson, Architect, F.A.S.. F.G.S., Vice-President of 

the Institute of British Architects, $c. 4to. London. 


hw order ‘to give an idea of what this work is intended to be, 
we givethe following quotation from the author’s address. ‘The 
author, having stated that he has erected various houses in the 
Tudor style, says, — 
‘*©As my publisher assures me that a work illustrative of 
these may possibly succeed, I am induced to try the experiment. 
. «In order to convey a general idea of the buildings I pro- 
pose to illustrate, it is my intention, in addition to the plan, to 
give geometrical elevations, accompanied by scenic perspective 
views, with ternal sections; and, as circumstances may require, 
plans and elevations of the lodges, or other detached buildings. 
I commence my series with some account of a house I have re- 
cently completed for John Henry Vivian, Esq., M.P. for Swan- 
sea.” (P. ii.) 
Mr. Vivian’s house is illustrated by seventeen plates, neatly 
raved in outline, with the exception of plates 1. and vi11., 
which are very handsome perspective views, displaying the house 
and the surrounding scenery to great advantage. The work, 
we think, is calculated to be very useful, both to young archi- 
tects, and to gentlemen intending to build. 





Art. V. Literary Notices. 


Mr. Britton has published a Catalogue Raisonné of a unique 
Collection of Books on Cathedral and Architectural Antiquities ; 
with Proofs and Etchings: also Drawings, Manuscripts, &c., 
offered for sale at the low Prices affived to each Article. To be 
seen at No. 17. Burton Street, Lonuon. 

This little tract is ornamented with some beautiful engravings 
on wood; and contains a list, not only of most of the numerous 
and. laborious works of Mr. Britton, but. of several other works 
illustrative of architecture, which are offered for sale by Mr. 
Britton at his own house. 

Details of Ancient Timber Houses, selected from those existing 
at Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, Gisors, Abbeville, Strasburg, Nurem- 
burg, &c., sketched.on the spot, and etched by A. Welby Pugin, 
Esq., 22 plates, royal 4to, neatly bound in cloth, price one 
guinea, will be published forthwith. 

Among the remains of ancient architecture still existing on the 
Continent, none. are more deserving of attention than the extra- 
ordinary examples of timber houses erected during the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth centuries, whose picturesque and élaborate faci 
form very prominent features in most of the Continental towns. 
It is well worthy of remark, that the designers of those times 
invariably suited the style of their compositions to the materials 
in which they. were to be executed. Hence proceeds the ‘wonder- 
fulspirit and character observable in those wooden. edifices, 
where the necessary framing timber-ends, brest-summersy &e., 
are ingeniously converted into most elegant ard ornamental. fea- 
tures ; and it-is partly to illustrate this most important: but almost 
unknown principle of ancient design that the present work has 
been undertaken. But, interesting as are the specimens given in 
it,. under this consideration, there exists still another and yet 
more powerful reason to render them of the greatest interest to 
every admirer of ancient art. Not only has the natural decay of 
time and the rapid destruction of repeated conflagrations miser- 
ably reduced the number of these most curious buildings, but 
those which have been spared, and might yet long exist, are 
being rapidly swept away by the all-destructive influence of inno- 
vation: so fast, indeed, is this devastation going on, that of the 
twenty examples given in this work, seven were under actual de- 
molition when sketched by the author. How important, then, to 
snatch from oblivion every memorial of these most interesting 
remains, so rapidly passing away; and Mr. Pugin intends de- 
voting his immediate attention to a further illustration of this 
subject by giving a series of examples of internal fittings and de- 
corations of the same period, and drawn from the same sources. 
— London. 96. Strand, January 12. 1837. 

The Letters of Panopticus to the Morning Post, on the designs 
for the Houses of Parliament, illustrated by humerous eéri- 
gravings, in small 4to, price 2s. 6d., is in the press. 

Model Farm-Houses and Cottages for Ireland, and other im- 
proving countries; being a series of designs, with the necessary 
farm: offices and gardens, &c., containin; twenty plates of ele- 
vations and sections, including working plans of the various clia- 
raeteristic, features, together with detailed estimates and: letter- 
press descriptions, so as to afford the most perfect and ready 
facility to landed proprietors, and others, to erect atyy of these 
designs ; by William Deane Butler, Architect, Sc., 73. Ste- 
phen’s Green South, Dublin; is in the press, and will be published 
by. subseription, price 1/: 181 ‘Our notice respectingthis k 

which obtained for the author the first prize from thé Royal 

ublin Society, at their meeting, held on the 14th of April, 1836) 
ought to have appeared six months ago. 

On historic mural Painting, and the Decoration of Temples, and 
other public and private Edifices, among the Greeks and Romans. 
This work, “~~ Litronne, has been lately published in Paris; 

Von. FV, — No. 37. eae 
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and a copious abstract of it was read, April 14th, at a meeting of 
the Royal Society of Literature. (Atheneum, April 23.) 

Ancient and modern domestic Architecture. Mr. Britton is 
preparing one or two lectures on “ a comparative Review of an- 
cient and modern domestic Architecture of England ;” contrast- 
ing and. exemplifying the general designs, forms, interior 
arrangements, fittings, and furniture of the houses of our ances~- 
tors, and those of the present age. The mansions of Haddon 
Hall and Chatsworth will form the basis of the parallels. 

The Vicar’s Close, Wells, in continuation of Pugin’s Examples 
of Gothie Architecture. Mr. Walker has now in hand Part IL, 
which will comprise a history and graphic illustrations from ad- 
measurement of the Manor House and Chapel of Great Chalfild, 
Wilts, built in the reign of Henry VI., by one Thomas Tro- 
penell, Esq. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. Professional Precedents. No.2. A Shire Hall and Courts 
. of Justice. 

Sueeestions to architects or builders who intend to offer plans and esti- 
mates for a Shire Hall and Courts of Justice for the county of Oxford. 

The site chosen for the new building is freehold ground, belonging to the 
county, contiguous to the county gaol. It has been for many years occupied 

_as a builder’s yard, and still has one or more workshops erected upon it; but, 
stripped of these, and, if necessary, the entrance lodge of the prison being re- 
moved to another situation, the ground would present a clear frontage to the 
street of 140 ft. It thence extends, on the west side, in the direction of 
the gaol, to the boundary formed by a new building, which, it will be seen, is 
a recent adjunct to the gaol, 170 ft.; and on the east side, down to an oppo- 
site péint on that side, the same number of feet. And, taking a line from 
east to west as the back frontage of the ground, a little above the new build- 

-ing which has been mentioned, the width of such frontage is 160ft. This 
would leave a space of 80 ft. by 25 ft. running by the side of the new build- 
ing, not taken into the account, but excluded from the square of the ground 
by the position of such building. 

It is observable that, from the particular use the yard has undergone, va- 
rious excavations have been made in it; and the firmness of the ground, with | 
reference to a foundation, has been consequently interrupted. 

It will not be attempted to furnish the enquirer with a minute description 
of tlie building desired by the magistrates, it being rather the eethaee of the 
architect to lay before them such a design as his professional skill and expe- 
rience determine to be appropriate; but this far it has been thought proper to 
direct the architect’s operations, by informing him that the county wish to 
limit the whole cost of the building to about 6000/. That they desire to have 
erected, for this sum, a substantial edifice, with stone exterior, encumbered by 
no ornament, but, at the same time, bearing a handsome and characteristic a 
pearance. Such edifice to include, as nearly as may be stated, a common hall, 
containing about 2000 superficial feet, or upwards, with two courts of justice 
(distinct from the common hall), one for the trial of prisoners, and the other 
for the hearing of civil causes. The criminal court to have a secret communi- 

: eation with the prison, so as to allow of the prisoners being brought from the 
prison to the bar of the court; and the same communication to be made in 
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the other court, in the event of it being occasionally used as an additional 
criminal court. Each court to have a common area, with’ raised sittings, 
or not, as may be advised, for the public to witness the proceedings 
in the court itself. The courts severally to contain the best. accommo- 
dation for the judges, bench, counsel, attorneys, and others concerned, and 
for the officers of the court; and facilities to be made for each class of attend- 
ants having free egress from the courts; and the counsel and attorneys a 
private passage from one court to the other. 

In addition, then, to the common hall and the courts, the building must also 
contain a convenient grand jury room, with a private communication from it 
to the bench of the criminal court. A commodious waiting room for the wit- 
nesses of each court, with a private entrance from such room to its’ court. 
Rooms in which a hall-keeper could reside, and a room to be used ‘by the 
clerk of the indictments at the assizes. 

Curther, there must be a returning room, for the judge of each court, and a 
consultation room attached to each court. Water-closets must, also, be affixed 
in different parts of the building. 

And, lasth , offices for the clerk of the peace are to be erected within the 
building, to comprise a room for the principal, and rooms for his clerks; and 
to be fitted up with shelves for a small library, and compartments for the 
county records. 

The plans of the several architects to be drawn upon a uniform scale of 8 ft. 
to 1 in., and to be finished either in outline or in Indian ink. 

A general description will be required of the various apartments, both as to 
their construction and finishings. A detailed specification, and an estimate of 
the expense of executing the various works, so accurate as that the architect 
would be prepared to act upon it, if required, must accompany the plans; but’ 
such estimate need not be given fully in detail in the first instance. 

The site may be inspected on enquiring at the lodge of the county gaol, 

A premium of 50/. will be paid to the person whose plans are adopted, in 
the event of his not being appointed architect of the works, but not otherwise; 
and no compensation will be awarded to any other person for his plans. ’ 

i The plans, with specifications of, and estimates for, the required works, are 
j to be transmitted to Mr. Davenport, clerk of the peace, Oxford, on or before 
: the tenth day of March next. — Ozford, January, 1837. 

i [There is a lithograph plan of the site, which, we suppose, architects may 
4 obtain on application as above.] . 











Art. II. General Notices. 


Dintnc-rooms. —I send you an extract from a periodical, entitled The 

iginal, of which the late Mr. Walker, the magistrate, was the author. 

e extract contains many hints, as to dining-rooms, well deserving the at- 
tention of architectural students, especially as they are applicable to rooms of 
the size usually found in houses occupied by the middle class of society, 

Mr, Walker’s object seems to have been to convince his readers that a 
greater degree of comfort can be obtained by a far more numerous class, and 
at a much more moderate expense, than is generally supposed. He contends 
that it is the useless, and, very often, tasteless, love of ornament and display 
(which rather detract from than increase comfort and enjoyment) that adds so 
much to the expense of domestic establishments. 

These opinions so nearly coincide with those promulgated by yourself in the 
Encyclopedia of Villa Architecture, and in this Magazine, that I am induced to 
think you will deem the extract worth insertion in the latter publication —- 
P. London, Oct. 11. 1836. 

ining-rooms, in London, are in general, I think, very tasteless and uninspir- 

ing in themselves; and, when set out, they are decorated, after the barbarian 
sty le,rather for display than with reference to their use. ' aed 
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the real objects to be aimed at. Justness of proportion, Hee 'y 
» and m of light, are py most desirabl ble qualities in 23 
t especial] in a dining-room; without any individual otnameats, 6 of 

athe Res | attention, so that, the moment one enters, there may be 

of fitness which is productive of undisturbed satisfaction, and disposes 
hepa to the best state for enjoyment. Attention should be directed to 
uce an effect from the whole, and not by the parts. For this reason, light 
should be thrown in the least observable manner, and not ostentatiously, from 
ornamented objects. There should be the pleasing effect of good light, with the 
least tion whence it comes. “There is no art in ligh ghting table x Sumbroug 
benechien but there is in throwing eo upon it, like some o tembrandt”’ $ paint- 
ings, and the yn is in accordingly st is vulgar, the latter refined. In the 
same manner, light from windows should be adm tted only with reference to 
the table ; 3; and pat dinner the view should be shut out, to prevent dis- 
pu aps With respect to the proportions of a room, they should be studied 
reference to the table, which, as I have said, should, in m opinion, be of 

the size to accommodate not more than eight persons. In point of width, Twould 
not haye more space than necessary for the convenient circulation of the least 

possible number of attendants. In point of length, there should be rgom for a 
sideboard at one end, and a sufficient space from the fireplace at the other ; 
so that the length of the room would be somewhat greater than the 
width. In respect to height, it should be proportioned to the length and 
width ; and, sa the height would not be considerable. A high room is 
certainly not favourable to conversation, because it is contrary to the principle 

centration; and the prsiaice in favour of height arises from its effect 

pa ered with respect to large parties, and to overloaded tables. T would 
have the door in the side, at the end near the sideboard ; and the windows on 
the thew enpogitn. As to colouring, the same rule ou; ht to be observed as 
thing else ; that is, to study general effect. To suit all seasons best, 

the walls ought to be of rather a sober colour, with ‘of a warm 
he v9 cold weather, and the contrary for hot. Perhaps it may be 

t ea many that all these particulars are very inion hot in al that the 

consideration of them is very trifling; but my opinion is, t all our 

actions, whether with reference to business or pleasure, it is a main Oint, ig 
the first place, to produce a suitable disposition; and, as dining i wea 
rénce of every day of our lives, or nearly so, and as our health an spirits de- 

pend, in a great measure, upon our vivid enjoyment of this our chief meal, it 
seems to me a more yornn object of study than those unreal occupations 

about which so many busy themselves in oa A But I am forgetting an im- 

portant matter in the dining-room: I mean, the due regulation of the tempera- 


whieh comfort so ch ds, and fr ant t 
ee ig annually so pl gpa cag sly yah gies bine eee in hot 
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wether, te dilliy the it, an Dy athig Met e by attention, 

to ventilation and bins ak Ferme ge is little Gils ih e care, 

and no stinginess ; which is apt to appear, both in ha ving the only 

Per just arty aap a Jee eee in not keeping it up ee Fock to the end o ; 
. And.I do here protest against the practice, I have often witness vot 3 


ag the fire actually, out, in cold weather, before the ts: there i is 
} more cp of more inhospitable wi a of the other f 
ea rez 8 effect on e the dining: 
of attention to those who wish th ug 
netayamert poco f , in such a room as I have described, th i ope 
‘after dinner, on a dreary day, to admit a cheerful fire, would be.a ver 
sition Garant, wih =n agnenaiia part y, brought Semcetoty 
magi well-executed repeat a a scene to kindle, equ sachment 
to one’s and love of one's country. i clan fe eae 
one of the greatest in a plage a 
Having and, I every thing EERIE ES 


cate a word or two to its necessary append- 
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age, the kitchén, which I would have litérally an appendage’ arid tlotyas at 
present, a distant and unconhected establishment. As I said before, T ami tow 
supposing thé whole object to be the Sedan of dinner partiés, without te- 
ference to any other consideration; and, therefore, T put aside custom, fashion, 
and prejudice, as enemies to the true theory and practi¢e; and I boldly ad- 
vance my own opinions. I must beg the reader to beat in hind that’ T am 
speaking with référence to small parties, and that I am an advocate for din- 
nets which, a8 nearly as can be calculated, are just enough, and ho tore: ' I 
speak not of the bustle of preparation for twelve, sixteen, or Peper pédple,’ 
with about four times as much as they can possibly consume,’ atid’ wi & 
combination of dverpowering heat and disagreeable scents. I have in view a) 

uict little Kitchén, without noise, or annoying heat, or odour, save some’ 
simple savoury one, provocative of the appetite, and incapable of re 
the most fastidious. Such an establishment would I have‘immediately ad- 
joining my dining-room, and communicating with it by an entrance close to 
the sideboard, closed, during the process of dinner, by a curtain only, so that 
the dishes’ could be brought in without noise, or current of air, or constant 
opening or shutting of a door. (The Original, No. 17.) 





Art. III. Foreign Notices. 


FRANCE. 


THE Mpriey in the Place Louis XV.— The first on Sa of this obelisk 
raised it, in five minutes, to about 20in. Galignani’s Messenger. (Morn. 
1 nowt Hyco Mach for raising Water from the Seine, for the ly of 
new va ine for raisi ‘ater ine, for the o 
Paris, inotend of the old machine at the bridge of Notre Dame, is now ti oe 
coursé of erection, under the eminent engineers MM. Arrago and Poncelet. 
The water will first be raised to a cistern in the Tower of St. Jacques, from 
which it will be distributed over the whole of the Fauxbourg St. Germain; 
only to 6) house, but to every floor or story of that house. ( Herinés, 
Ov. 23. 1836. ' 
Leba¥’s' Model Prison, — A grourid plan ofa prison and female penitentiary, 
of which the architect is L. i. Lobes has ‘esetly been ished. Th 
main body of the aware fe a hexagon, in the centre of which is a circatar 
building, which contains the kitchen and the private cells, and which conintu- 
nicates by six passages, used as dining-rooms, and two of them containing 
staircasés, with thé different sides of the hexagon. Two squares, extérior to 
the hexagon, and at opposite sides, contam, thé one, the residence ‘of the 
Goveynor and the different officers of the establishment ;’ and the otlier, the 
infirmary. The whole is sarrounded by a terrace, on which several guards 
perathbulate night and day. The engraving, which is in'one large’ sheet, ‘is 
well worth: procuring by every architect. Where it is‘sold in Paris’ is not mien- — 
peared but we’ should suppose it might be obtained: through ‘Mr. Weale. — 
The Church of Madonna of Loretto. — This vety handsome church, ‘designed 
by Lebas, was bn eva in August, 1823. We have recéntly seei’ an’ en- 
ving of B which we would ake recommiend atthitect# to’ prdeure® from 
aris.— i - 
GERMANY. ' : 
Competition Designs wanted for building an Exchange in Hamburg-—The Se- 
cretary of the Institute of British Architects has received from one of the 
ho _and corresponding members of that body notice that, by a resolution 
of the © and burghers of the city of Hamburg,: dated the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1836, it was determined tottake measurés for building, an. Exi hangs 


on asite- comprising’ the present Adolphus Square, and that now occupied by 
L 3 
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the Magdalen Convent and the adjoining buildings. The undersigned autho- 
rities of this city therefore invite native as well as foreign architects to 
ak ote plans and estimates for the same, under the following conditions : — 
building must be free and detached on all sides, and surrounded by 
streets of a suitable width. A surface of 25,000 square feet is to be appro- 
iated for the business of the Exchange ; and attention should be paid to the 

t mode of heating the same, so that, if this should be afterwards determined 
upon, it may be done in the most effectual manner. Adjoining to this space, 
and in connexion with it, there must be twenty counting-houses or offices 
for ship-brokers and salesmen, each containing not less than 200 square feet, 
besides a few rooms for general business. In the upper story, there will be 
required, for the accommodation of the Board of Trade, besides a library, 
capable of containing about 25,000 volumes, and a meeting-room of about 
3000 square feet, seven rooms, containing together about 4500 square feet : 
in addition to these, there must be ten more comptoirs, of the same size as 
above; and, if the space will admit of it, a few rooms for insurance business. 

The competing plans must be delivered in, sealed and free of postage, before 
us Oo 1837. 

e plan which, according to the judgment of the competent authorities, 
shall be found to be the best, and the most applicable in conformity to the 
conditions, shall receive a premium of 100 louis d’or ; and the second, one of 
100 Dutch ducats. 

The two plans shall remain the property of the state; and the competent 
authorities reserve to themselves the right of making use of them in the 
building, either entirely, in part, or not at all, The others will be returned on 
delivery of the receipts. Should no one of the works sent in be reckoned 
deserving of the first or second prize, then the undersigned authorities reserve 
. poner the right, of either renewing the competition, or of giving it up 

to; er. ° 

he conditions under which the above designs are to be admitted to the 
decision of the Senate and burghers of Hamburg have given rise to the fol- 
lowing ‘spirited protest : — 

“The peculiar character of the science of architecture, viz. that it cannot be 
réduced to practice without the intervention of mechanical labour, may give 
rise to the notion, that architectural works are themselves, in fact, the pro- 
duce of that labour ; because the mechanic, in a spirit of imitation, frequently 
endeavours to make use of the results of the art: whereas, this labour of the 
mechanic, or the operative, in fact, only lends its helping hand to carry into 
effect the idea of the architect. 

This error is less hurtful in its consequences when the building of private 
houses only is concerned ; but it is fatal in the construction of Se public 
buildings; as these ought to be real works of art, and monuments of the spirit 
of the age. . 


When site, size, and spacious distribution are proposed for such a build- - 


ing, it becomes the business of the architect to produce a work of art corre- 
sponding to the demand. Such a work will assume a different character 
according to the individual energies and character of each artist; but can only 
be considered in the light of an harmonious and, as it were, organic, whole ; 
which, when taken to pieces, and arbitrarily recomposed, with an admixture 
of foreign matter, must be destroyed, and entirely lose its character. 

Moreover, that an architect should not himself superintend the building 
which he has projected, can only be viewed as a wretched alternative. No 
one individual can enter into the real spirit of another; and it cannot be 
doubted that this spirit will show itself in the execution of the details. 

As, therefore, in the invitation to competitors to deliver in plans, it is 
stated of those that are to receive the prizes, that “ the competent authori- 
ties reserve to themselves the right of making use of them in the building, 
either entirely, in part, or not at all,” the undersigned architects (withoutreferrin, 
in any manner to the first or to the third of these reserved alternatives) feel 
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so strongly that the partial use of these designs would be so directly at vari- 
ance with the very first requisites of every genuine work of art, namely, its 
unity, that they owe it to the dignity of the art they profess, to their fellow- 
citizens, and to foreign countries, to announce the impossibility of their com- 
plying with the requisition in its present shape, although they would have 
considered themselves honoured in responding to it under suitable con- 


ditions. 
(Signed) E. Averdieck, 
f H. W. Burmeister, and twelve others. 
The plan of the site for the proposed buildings, and other particulars, may 
be seen, on application, at the rooms of the Institute of British Architects, 
43. King Street, Covent Garden, London, daily, between 12 and 5 o'clock, — 
(Communicated by M. J. B. A., Feb. 20. 1837.) 





Art. IV. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 

New Houses of Parliament.— It is stated in the newspapers that Mr. B: 
has presented a detailed estimate, the amount of which is less than his poe | 
general estimate by 724,986/. The plans, &c., are referred to competent au- 
thorities for examination. (Lit. Gaz., Feb. 4.) 

Street Houses. — The Old English style of architecture is, in my opinion, 
so well suited to houses in our streets, that I should like to see a line of houses 
built in that character. Of a specimen of this style of building in streets we 
have but few examples. In Newgate Street, facing Warwick Cann we have 
an application of it; but this is hardly a fair example, as it owes part, of it 
effect to its irregularity and want of uniformity with the other houses in the 
street. — F’, Lush, Feb. 1837. 

Berxsuire. Exhibition of the Hospital Plans. — Although we have not 
the most distant idea of cavilling at the decision of the Committee appointed 
to investigate the several plans for the County Hospital, which have been sub- 
mitted to their inspection (because we have always made a practice of giving 
credit to such committees for honesty of purpose, and some taste for the art, 
upon the merits or demerits of which they have undertaken to decide), still 
we think that we may be excused, if we indulge in a spirit of fair and open 
criticism upon the present occasion. It appears that the Committee, not 
being perfectly satisfied with their own opinions upon this important subject, 
and wishing to avoid any responsibility that might attach to an error of 
judgment in the choice, determined upon the very wise course of calling in an 
experienced architect to assist them in their onerous duties. With this view, 
Mr. Basevi, a gentleman of some eminence in London, was requested to af- 
ford his services. Now, why Mr. Basevi, of all others, was pitched upon for 
this high office, we never could make out. We have never heard him men- 
tioned as possessing any remarkably pure or classical taste for the science he 

ractises. Wedo not wish to deprive him of his well-earned fame; as we 
te understood that the structural arrangement of his interiors compen- 
sates for the want of architectural uniformity of the elevation, occasionally 
evinced in the public and private works which he has designed and executed. 
But be this as it may, this gentleman was selected for the enviable post. 
On these occasions, however, we think it highly improper that the decision 
should rest upon the opinion of a single person, however eminent he may be ; 
as it is but natural to suppose that such a person would be partial to 
the choice of such designs as were most in accordance with his own taste and 
feelings. Now, it is well known that Mr. Basevi possesses, and occasionally 
exercises, a singular taste in architecture ; a taste compounded of the different 
styles and orders, now and then discovering bold invention and ingenious 
design, as was observed in the works of Mr. Nash. Considering these 
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pecglaniys we.are. not at all surprised at the decision which has beem made. 
> successful competitors. have, one and all, discovered the sme peculiarity 
of taste; and we shall now proceed to analyse their respective works, previous 
to making. some general: observations upon. the productions of the candidates 
in genetal. We shall adopt this plan, and proceediin the order of the num- 
bers. We regret that the. committee have not come forward to assist. in 

tting up this most interesting exhibition: we think it ought to have been under 
Sheir superintendence, and to have taken place at a somewhat earlier period. 
We regret, also, the exclusion of the medical gentlemen attached to the Dis- 
pensary from the Committee; the persons, of all. others, the best caleulated 
tq. decide upon the accommodations which would be required : this, to say the 
least of. it, was a great oversight. In the stipulations of the Committee, it 
was premised, Ist, that the drawings should be in sepia; 2dly, that an estimate 
should SCAORRPARY the plans ; that great attention should be paid in the con- 
struction of the bath rooms; and that accommodation should be afforded for 
sixty patients. We will now see how far the successful candidates have com- 
plied with these conditions. . We, contend, at starting, that the second and 
third plans ought to have been set asjde at the commencement of the examin- 
ation, as we are prepared to show that they were not even eligible for exhibi- 
tion. 

First premium, Mr. H. Briant. A Gothic building, in good taste, with. the 
exception of: a square turret at the top, which gives it.an overloaded appear- 
ance, and detracts from its general beauty. We cannot imagine that. this could 
ever haye been executed for the estimated sum, 6000/, The internal arran; 
ments, adapted to an Ionic elevation, which is, we understand, undergoing 
some trifling alterations, are superior, and reflect great credit upon the artist, 
who has evinced considerable judgment in the disposition. of the wards and 
offices. We are quite satisfied with the decision of the Committee-in, this 
case, 

Second premium, Mr. Newham. A heavy uninteresting mass of building ; 
an ill-looking compound of the Elizabethan and Italian styles, capable of con- 
taining only forty-eight beds. No estimate accompanies this design, and we 
carmot say how much would be required to build it, from there being onl 
two plans, and no sections, The principal staircase is. narrow and’ awkward, 
being only 4 ft. 3in. in width. The windows and roof, contrary to the rules 
laid down by the Committee, are painted in neutral tint. There are norooms 
for the surgeon or surgeon’s examining room. The bath room, to which at- 
tention was so expressly directed, is only 7 ft. long by 3ft. wide. There is 
neither a sitting nor a bed-room for a single pupil. The committee room, in- 
tended to be also used as a physician’s consulting room, is only 15 ft. by 12 ft. 
We really cannot conceive how the Committee could allow this plan to be 
mented out for the premium: it is awkward, imperfect, and contrary to. their 

ulations. 

ird premium, Mr. Inman. If this plan had been intended for a prison 
or lunatic asylum, we should say that the artist had succeeded admirably in 
the design. The windows of the wards are 8 ft. above the floor, precluding 
the possibility of the unfortunate inmates ever getting a glimpse of the beau~ 
tiful country which surrounds the site of the intended erection. The entrance. 
to the prihcipal ward is a perfect optical illusion, and seems to have puzzled 
Mr. Basevi to make it out. There is only one nurse’s room to each side of 
the building, and that very inconveniently situated, the nurse having to as- 
cend and descend a flight of steps in order to get into the ward. The princi- 
pal floor of the building is 8 ft, above the level of the ground; and it is raised 
upon a yery inconvenient and expensive artificial mound. There is no esti- 
mate attached to this design ; and we cannot observe any capability for its 
being enlarged on any future occasion. The elevation is heavy, and unlike 
anything we have ever seen: it does not possess many features of architectural 
beauty ; and the internal arrangements are nut very good. 

No. 4,, Wyatt. The production of a young and promising artist. We-con- 
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gratulate bim upon this his maiden effort, and wish him sucess in the pa 
he appears to have adopted. The designs, although not entirely free from 
faults and imcongruities, are creditable to him, as @ tyro in the art.“ 

No. 5., Clacy. A compact building iu a peculiar style, with a portico of the 
Ionic order. The elevation is somewhat injured by the introduction of a 
cupola at the top. There is an originality, however, in the designing which 
we do: not generally observe in the plans before us. ‘The arrangement of the 
interior, and its general fitness: to the end proposed (the grand object of 
architectural science) are very well displayed. We should say, from the 
inspection; of these plans, that a little farther study of the external ces: 
of some of our public buildings would’ be of service to him. has: evi= 
dently a good taste in construction and arrangement. 

No. 6., Billing. An elevation of the Ionic order, presenting a somewhat: 
bold and handsome aspect. We augur well for this young eman. But 
we should recommend 'to him the study of the classic models of antiquity, 
and more especially the proportions of the columns of the orders. In this 
plan they are too narrow and too high. The offices are generally very well: 
arranged ; and the ventilation of the building is excellent. We sliould call! 
this a good practicable plan. 

No. 7., Brown. A beautiful elevation, of some origesliy. The portico is 
supported by columns of the Ionic order. We should say that the architect 
would be more at home in domestic architecture, in the building of a princely 
mansion, than in the building of a hospital. The conception of the perspect- 
ive plan is vigorous, and does him credit for purity of invention. e inte- 
rior is well arranged, with the exception of an awkward appendage: tru 
poral _ part of the building, O hich might with propriety Reva bee wae 

with, 

PeNo. 8., Fulkes. There are two elevations appended to these plans. They, 
are both of them chaste and classical. The disposition ofan elegant. Doric 
frieze and cornice gives great beauty to the tout ensemble. They are very 
pect ame ne ~ ns rn eor Mihae. wae) om t aividiog alto- 
get ough we do not exactly approve pian of ® 
building of this kind into large wards only: a, few moderate-sized ‘wards are 
useful. The-manner of managing the ventilation through tubes constructed. 
in the walls is novel, and the ventilation generally has received considerable. 
attention. We should say that these plans were the production of a good? 
practical architect. 

No. 9., J. J. Cooper. A building in very good taste, and evineing science’ 
in the art ; and the interior arrangements are very good. The architect, has- 
not exactly adhered to the stipulations of the Committee. The designs are 
coloured. 

We shall here conclude our critical analysis of the works of the architects: 
residing in the town. We have taken the liberty of remarking upon their re- 
spective merits and demerits, without any partiality. We are delighted to. 
have this opportunity of giving our nies upon their several productions, 
and will conclude by expressing our pleasure at the a talent displayed 
by architects residing in the town. We may say, with great truth, that they 
need not fear the competition of their saaerepe aloes brethren. — From a Cor- 
respondent. ( Berkshire Chronicle} Feb. 11.) 


SCOTLAND. 


The Committee of Subscribers to Sir Walter Scott's Monument at Edinburgh 
have for years been trifling with the matter. At first, they had désigns from- 
a limited number of artists; and Rickman, Roberts, and one: or’two others; 
were directed to submit ¢rawings of a Gothic cross. Neither of them pleased 
these critics; and Playfair was instructed to prepare an obelisk; but that’ 
would’not do. Then came a simple'statue,; but, dissatisfied with the ‘designs’ 
submitted to them for that idea, after years of ‘déliberation, the whole: 
was thrown open to general competition, and’a decision come to; ‘still, how 
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ever, not a final one. To Rickman, who had a claim against them for his 
former design, a premium has been adjudged ; another has been awarded to a 
nter, who was well known for some clever drawings of Melrose Abbey ; 
and a third has been gained by Fowler, the architect, and Sievier, the sculp- 
tor, who sent in a joint design: but neither of the plans, it is said, will be 
ted. , it was reported as probable that a young sculptor, of the 
name of Steele, would be likely to succeed; but he has not got a premium. 
It is said that, at the last meeting of the Committee, a friend of Playfair, the 
architect, stated that he had some design in embryo; and that, if they would 
wait till it was completed, he would favour them with a sight of it; and, as 
he made such a handsome offer, it was resolved to suspend further proceedings. 
This is too trifling and ridiculous. The Committee, had they at first adopted 
an open straightforward course, and offered the subject for fair ———— 
with the promise of an unbiassed and competent tribunal to decide their 
choice, would have had every artist of reputation enter the lists, and, by this 
time, would have had a monument worthy the occasion, to point at as evidence 
of their attachment to their highly gifted countryman: as it is, they will outlive 
the interest attached to the circumstance, and a sacrifice will be made, as 
usual, on the shrine of interest, favour, trickery, and humbug. — E. F. Edin- 
burgh, January 30. 1837. 








Art. V. Retrospective Criticism. P 


TRANSACTIONS of the Institution of Civil Engineers. (p. 42.)— As a whole, the 
Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers is a magnificent work, and 
such as could only be produced from that particular institution. The articles 
are extremely well selected, every one tending to advance the student beyond 
what has been before published ; which is a great blessing to a reader now-a- ; 
days. You have already published my ideas as to Chester Bridge; and I 
think, with you, that the panels are paltry. Perhaps the time will arrive 
when the external spandrils will be filled with sculpture, like a frieze, or tym- 
panum of a pediment, if the bridge has a Grecian character. The centre was : 
an ‘admirable contrivance, containing more merit than all the rest. The lead 
would not have been used by Rennie. From what is said respecting the Dora 
Bridge (where large stones were used), I can see no limit to the extension of 
spans beyond 200 ft. (except the size of the stones). The Lary Bridge is an 
instance of great beauty and cheapness. After all, the steam ferry-boat will 4 
prove the bane to all extravagant projects for bridges in future ; such as Run- 
corn, and others. 

To the Transactions of the Institute of British Architects (p. 33.) I am ready 
to give praise. The articles on concrete are invaluable. Fowler's roofs are 
very ingenious ; but, compared with engineering works of the kind, they are 
very narrow. Smith’s bridges are good ; but the system is limited to very hard 5 
stone. Brunel should have used the strongest hoop-iron below, where the 
greatest strain was.— W.T. Norwich, Jan. 15, 1837. 
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Art. VI. Queries and Answers. | 


Dr. ARNOTT’s Stove is said to save “ seven eighths of the fuel heretofore 
consumed, to keep the room always at the temperature required, without risk 
of the fire going out ; and only to require to be attended to once in twenty- 
four hours. The coals, once placed in the stove, require no more looking 
after than does the oil poured into alamp. For comfort, safety, and econo- 
my, this discovery must rank high in public estimation.” (Druid’s Magazine.) 
(We should be glad to have some account of this stove from any of our corre~ 
spondents who have seen it in use-] 
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Art. VII. Institute of British Architects. 


JANUARY 16. 1837.—P. F. Robinson, V. P., in the chair. 

Elected. The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Kingsborough, Dublin; W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq., Stanley Grove, Chelsea; and J. B. Greenough, Esq., Regent’s 
Park ; as Honorary Members. 

Presented. Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. 1. 4to. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 4 vols. 4to. Journal of the 
Royal Geological Society, 9 vols. 8vo. Selections from the Museum of the 
Vatican, 1 vol. folio. The second Letter of W. R. Hamilton, Esq., to the 
Earl of Elgin, on the new Houses of Parliament. Pére Laugier’s Essay on 
Architecture, 1 vol. 8vo. Specimens of Stone from Leicestershire. 10/. for 
general purposes, by W. Hurst, Fellow, of Doncaster ; and Specimens of Stone 
from Yorkshire. 

Read. A letter from W. S. Inman, Esq., containing a donation of 8/. 2s. 6d. 
to the fund for providing a Charter to the Institute. A Paper by G. God- 
win, jun., on the Means recently employed at Paris for erecting the Obelisk of 
Luxor; with some Remarks on the Form, Object, and Decoration of Obelisks in 
general ; illustrated by drawings and models. A Paper by T. L. Donaldson, 
Hon. Sec., respecting the Edifices at Paris completed in the year 1836, and 
also those now in progress ; communicated by M. Guenepin, Hon. and Corr. 
Member. A Paper descriptive of Ward’s Patent Self-regulating Ventilator. 

February 6. 1837.— Earl de Grey, President, in the chair. The balance in 
the treasurer’s hands appeared to be 157/. 

Elected. J.D. Morgan, Architect, as Associate. 

The Charter. The President then addressed the Meeting, and presented the 
Charter ; after which the following address of the Council was read :— 

Gentlemen, it is with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction that the President 
and Council congratulate the members of the Institute upon the successful 
realisation of those hopes which have been cherished from the very first 
formation of this Society. His Majesty’s gracious compliance with the pe- 
tition of the president is a proud circumstance in the annals of the profession, 
which now has the gratification of being represented by a body duly consti- 
tuted, sanctioned, and incorporated under the highest auspices, oe conse- 
quently, placed under the protection of the laws of the realm. This event, 
which it has been the earnest, though hitherto fruitless, desire of our pre- 
decessors to accomplish, has at length been fulfilled ; and, recognised as_ this 
body has been by the first great source of authority and power, it is hoped 
that the future existence of this Institute will meet with no other rivalry 
than that of a generous contest to effect the utmost good; and that it may 
pursue its course of usefulness by cultivating its many branches of science, 
and diffusing the knowledge of the principles of Architecture through. every 
clime and among every class, with credit to its members, and with advantage 
to the noble art which they have the honour to profess. In looking back 
upon the rapid advance into notice and distinction which has been made by 
this Institute, the Council cannot but reflect upon the essential assistance 
which it has derived from the great body of the profession, and from the 
liberality of its Honorary Fellows. The public generally, and the kindred so- 
cieties at home and abroad, have generously responded to the invitation made 
to them. Numerous scientific bodies, as you are aware, and even as the pro- 
ceedings of this evening will show, have placed themselves in correspondence 
with us. If, then, we have succeeded thus far, and therecent Charter which 
we have obtained affords matter for so much satisfaction, still we must at 
the same time remember, that we shall have the attention of the scientific 
world now more immediately fixed upon our future proceedings. The Council, 
therefore, cannot but feel deeply impressed with the accumulated responsibility 
also arising from these very circumstances. They would wish to urge upon 
your conviction the obligation, which rests upon every individual member, 
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to use great exertion, to make every effort, and to call into action his utmost 
ability and inclination to assist in maintaining that distinguished position 
which we have gained; thus proving ourselves worthy the privileges with 
which His Majesty has given us permanence and stability, upholding the cha- 
racter of the profession, and showing that we may, without presuniption, claim 
to be récognised as worthy followers of the important art and science which 
we cultivate, To retain, then, the rank which the Institute of British Archi- 
teets now holds among the chartered scientific bodies of Europe, the Pre- 
sident atid Council rely with confidence upon the individual exertions and 
personal cooperation of each member. Those, who have not hitherto taken 
atfy active part: in the proceedings at our meétings, are earnestly invitéd to 
forward some communication, however brief, upon points of theory or practice 
witich: must Have fallen under their notice. Thus will they best show that in 
the'exercise of their talent they ate not stimulated by a mére selfish seritiment 
of personal aggrandisement or the cravings of an ambition for distinction cen- 

only in themselves; but that they are actuated by the loftier motive of 
a more generous’ zeal for the promotion of Architecture, aid by a cordial in- 
terest in the prosperity of an institution, which has been for so many years the 
great object of ambition to’ Architects, and with which the character of the 
profession is now irrevocably interwoven. 

The Charter is not the ultimate point of our hopes’; it is but the threshold 
of an enlarged field of action: it should serve as a stimulus to our continued 
len onwards, and to a gradual increase of attainments and knowledge, 
ufitil the science which directs us shall be as well defined, and as accuratel 
laid down, as astronomy now is, by which the mechanism of unnumbered worlds 
has been brought within the grasp of the human understanding; and until 
the region of taste, the music of the eye as it has been aptly termed by Aris- 
totle, shall have been scaineenty investigated, its effects resolved to their first 
principles, and its laws be as well understood, and as universally recognised, as 
the exquisite beauties which, in literature, distinguish the productions of a 
Homer, a Dante, and a Shakspeare. 

The ‘President and Council, in thus bringing to so happy a conclusion this 
important matter, assure the members that, as long as they are pleased to 
place'confidéence in their exertions, nor effort, nor time, nor zeal shall be wanting 
on their part to fulfil the duties which devolve upon them, in contributing to 
work out'the great purposes of the Institute of British Architects. 

[We shall take an early opportunity of laying a copy of the charter’ before 
our readers.] 

An extract’ from the minutes of Council, held Jan. 16., was read, as fol- 
lows :—“ The committee, to whom was referred, by minute of last meeting, 
the Essay sent in for the prize medal, being doubtful as to its being worthy 
the prize, and the Essay having been forwarded to the other members of the 
Council for consideration : Resolved, That the Council are of opinion that 'there 
is much merit in the composition of the Essay, but that it is not a paper of 
sufficient importance to deserve the distinction of the medal. 

Presented. Lithographs of the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton Court} 
and Results of the Parliamentary Enquiry relative to Arts and Manufac- 
tures. Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. li. Part. 1.: 8vo. Three Views 
of the projected Improvements at Westminster. The Churches of London, 
Nos. 1. and 2. Essay on the’ Application of Monastic or Christian Archi- 
tecture to modern Mansions; by J. Britton, Hon. Mem. A Volume of MS. 
Records, from J. Goldicutt, Fellow, relating to the Soane Medal and Festival. 

Read, A Letter from W. R. Hamilton, Esq., acknowledging his election as 
Hon. Meém., and containing a check for 30 guineas, in consequence of which 
his*name was transferred to the list of Honorary Fellows. A Letter from the 
President of St. Luke’s Academy, Rome, stating they had received a Soane 
Medal; and ss in return a medal struck in honour of the celebrated 
Canova, with a copy of their laws, and some works on art recently published 
by the Academy. A’ Letter from the Rev. R. H. Froude, Darlington Par- 
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sonage, containing a check for 10/. A Letter from J. W. Whitwell, Esq., of 
Highgate, stating that an Architectural Society had been recently established 
at Berlin, under the auspices of some distinguished patrons of architecture. ; 
and presenting a copy of Nos, 1. and 2. of Architectural Designs, and Nos. 
1. to 6. of the Journal of Association, published by that Society. A Letter 
from T. Rickman, Esq., Architect, of Birmingham, requesting information as 
to the results arising from the use of Kyan’s Patent Pregiresion of Timber. 
Dr, Faraday, being present, answered the queries; and gave it as his unpre- 
judiced opinion, that Kyan’s process was most efficacious in every respect. 
A Memoir of the late Sir John Soane was read by T. L. Donaldson, Hon. See. 

February 13.—J. B. Papworth, V. P., in the chair, 

Elected. W.F. Pocock, Architect, of Knightsbridge, as Fellow. W, W. 
Pocock, Architect, of Knightsbridge, as Associate. 

Presented. ‘Transactions of the Royal Society for 1836, Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xiii. Specimens of Woods and Timbers 
used in Construction, from W. White, Esq. Pinckerton on Rocks, 2 vols. 
8vo.; from Mr. Dipple of Richmond. Specimens of Stones in Wales, and in 
Deane Forest, from J. Jenkins, Esq. 

Read. A Letter from Lord Kingsborough, acknowledging his election as 
Hon. Mew,, and stating that he hoped ere long to present a copy of his Work 
on the Antiquities of Mexico. A Memoir of John Carter, author of various 
works on Gothic Architecture ; with a Review of his Character, and Notice of 
his various Productions; by J. Britton, Esq,, Hon. Mem. 

T. L. Donaldson, Hon. Sec., drew the attention of the meeting to a frag- 
ment of marble, being part of a tablet which was oyer the centre doorway of 
Bloomsbury Church, under the portico; and which had recently fallen down, 
o marble having been completely disintegrated by the action of the atmo- 
sphere. 





Art. VIII. Obituary, 


Diep, Jan. 20., at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Sir John Soane, R.A., 
F.R.S. This eminent architect was a native of Reading, in Berkshire, where 
he wasborn on the 10th of September, 1752; consequently he must have 
been in his eighty-fourth year. His father was a bricklayer in humble cir- 
cumstances. Young Soane showed an early predilection for architecture; 
and, at fifteen years of age, was placed as a pupil under the late Mr. Dance, 
who, we believe, was justly considered to be one of the most accomplished 
architects of our native school in the Fares Pay elegances of art, After- 
wards, with his approval, Soane removed to Mr. Holland’s office, to acquire 
practical experience. In 1772, being a student of the Royal Academy, he 
was awarded the silver medal for the best drawing of the Pueins House, 
Whitehall. Four years afterwards, he obtained the gold medal for the best 
design for a triumphal bridge. He was soon afterwards introduced to King 
gece Ill. by Sir Wm. Chambers, and was sent to pursue his studies at 

e, with the then Academy pension of 60/. per annum, for three years, and 
the same amount for travelling expenses, out and home. Here he continued 
until the summer of 1780; and, during his sojourn in Italy, he studied most 
assiduously the finest of the grand remains of ancient art with which that 
country abounds. His return to England was owing to pressing invitations 
from the fanciful and eccentric Hervey Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, 
“to come and be employed by him,” as they had been upon terms of great 
intimacy in Rome; but the affair came to nothing, from the usual capricious- 
a Mr. Be ; ek h h dat these di 

° e, though much vexed at these disappointments, appears to have 
entered ‘ata many competitions, many of them successful, for public works 
and private buildings ; and, on the death of Sir Robert Taylor, in 1788, he 
was appointed architect and surveyor to the Bank of England, but net with- 
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out a severe competition, in which there were thirteen competitors. To this 
success Sir John Soane has attributed the commencement of those scurrilous 
attacks, by which for many years his professional character was assailed, 
under the — of “the modern Goth.” In 1791, he was appointed 
Clerk of the Works to St. James’s Palace, the Parliament Houses, and other 
ublic buildings. This office he resigned, after having held it for some years. 
n 1795, he was appointed Architect to the Royal Woods and Forests, &c., 
which he likewise held for several years. In 1794, a Committee of the House 
of Lords directed him to consider what alterations could properly be made to 
render the House, offices, &c., more convenient and commodious. He accord- 
ingly made all the requisite surveys, plans, elevations, and a number of designs ; 
in which was first introduced the noble idea of enriching the “ Hall of Rufus,” 
“the Court of Requests,” and “the Painted Chamber,” with painting and 
sculpture, to commemorate great public actions and distinguished talent; to 
which the King gave his decided approval ; and it was expected that he would 
have had the execution of the work; but, by one of those court intrigues, 
which are always doing mischief to real merit, and fostering quacks and pre- 
tenders, as we find it to be the case at the present day, Mr. Soane was 
jockeyed out of it, and the late James Wyatt got the appointment ; who, what- 
ever his general merit may have been, certainly showed any thing but taste or 
capacity in the works he erected here, and which, it is to the advantage of his 
architectural pretensions, have been reduced to ashes. In 1795, Mr. Soane 
was elected an Associate, and in 1802, a member, of the Reyal Academy. In 
1800, and the few subsequent years, he was engaged in enlarging the Bank of 
England, and giving it, so far as the situation will admit, a symmetrical and 
architectural unity of character, as we now see it. In 1806, he was elected 
Professor of Architecture to the Royal Academy. His predecessor, Mr. 
Dance, though he held the appointment many years, did not deliver any 
lectures. Mr. Soane, in 1809, gave his first lecture, which was very favourably 
received ; and he repeated it in 1810, when it was received with still greater 
approbation, which was likewise extended to those that followed in succession, 
until the fourth, wherein some just and proper remarks were made on the bad 
taste of enriching one of the fronts of a building with the orders of archi- 
tecture, and other architectural embellishments, whilst the others were left 
perfectly plain and unadorned. Some modern works, recently finished, were 
adduced as examples, among which were, the new Covent Garden Theatre 
(recently erected), Uxbridge House, Lansdowne House, and others in the 
metropolis, in which good taste was sacrificed to a miserable parsimony. 
The public and the profession were generally pleased with those observations ; 
but it was complained of to the Academy by one of the members; and we 
are sorry to say that it remains on record, not to the honour of the men ‘of 
that day who composed the Council, “that no comments on the works of 
living artists should be introduced into the lectures of the Royal Academy ;” 
thus improperly abandoning one of the best principles of teaching, which is 
to detect and point out to the student immediately the bad taste and false 
principles which are in actual operation, and which it is the bounden duty of 
a lecturer to expose, that the contagion of bad taste may be checked as soon 
as possible. In 1807, Mr. Soane was appointed Clerk of the Works to the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, and soon after erected the new Infirmary and other 
buildings connected with that establishment. In 1808, he was applied to for 
the purpose of furnishing a plan, &c., for the academical institution, Belfast ; 
Mr. Soane furnished the Committee with the plans and drawings for the 
work as it is now executed, and refused to accept any fees for them. The 
Committee, however, elected him a Life-Governor, with the privileges of the 
subscribers. He was employed, both at Cambridge and Oxford, to 

e alterations and improvements in some of the colleges, particularly the 
Brazenose. The Dulwich Gallery, and Mausoleum of Mr. and Mrs. Desenfans, 
and Sir F. Bourgeois, are likewise his work. In 1818, he was chosen Grand 
Superintendent of Works to the fraternity of Freemasons; in 1826, he built 
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the new Masonic Hall, adjoining Freemasons’ Tavern, in. Great Queen Street, 
and gave 500/, towards the expense of its erection. In 1815, he was appointed 
one of the architects to the Office of Works, which he held until the office was 
abolished in 1832. In 1818, he planned “ The National Debt Redemption 
Office,” in the Old Jewry. In 1820, he was directed by the Lords of the 
Treasury to propose plans for the new Law Courts, being seven in number ; 
this, no doubt, was, under its peculiar circumstances, a task of great difficulty ; 
and, had he not been most ms interfered with by a Committee of the 
Honourable House, who, being all mere amateurs, and, consequently, i it 
of the nature of the subject, we are sure that the original plan would have 
revented the greater part of the inconveniences now properly complained of, 
' 1821, he made designs for a new palace, to be constructed on Constitution 
Hill: the design was magnificent, and would have been, if carried into effect, 
a palace worthy of a British monarch; but low jobbing and court intrigue 
unfortunately succeeded in preferring Buckingham House and Nash. In 1822 
and 1823, Mr. Soane was employed in improving the King’s entrance to the 
House of Lords, in erecting the Scala Hegia, the Royal Gallery, and addi- 
tional Committee Rooms, &c. In the same period, he was e' to erect a 
building to accommodate the officers of the Board of Trade and Privy Council, 
at Whitehall. In 1824, he was elected Architect to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and a membersof the Royal Society. In 1827, he gave a sub- 
scription of 1000/. to the committee for erecting the monument to his Ro 
Highness the Duke of York, and brought out another volume of his archi- 
tectural works; a copy of the entire work being presented to the Emperor 
Nicholas, who sent a diamond ring and a letter of thanks in return. In 1828, 
he gave the sum of 105/. to the Literary Fund Society, and 500/. to the British 
Institution, in Pall Mall; and, in 1831, received the honour of knighthood. 
In 1833, he completed the new State Paper Office; and, on the 16th of 
October in the same year, borne down by domestic calamities, his sight much 
impaired, and having passed his eightieth year, he retired from a profession 
in which he had been engaged for more than sixty years, and tendered his 
resignation to the Governor and Directors of the Bank of England, in whose 
service he had been for forty-five years and who expressed the warmest 
thanks for his services, and regret for the cause of his resignation. He then 
set seriously about the magnificent idea he had long formed of bequeathing 
his large and valuable collection of works of ancient and modern art in per- 
petuity to the nation, for the benefit of students in the arts, and es 
for the advancement of architectural knowledge, and to improve the public 
taste generally. This donation to the public may be valued, on the most mo- 
derate calculation, at 60,000/. This noble purpose, which places him high in 
the class of benefactors to his country, he lived to see completed by Act of 
Parliament, with this fine reflection on his mind; that he had previously 
made suitable provision for each of his relatives, by testamentary bequests 
and other legal documents, who had any claims upon his recollection or his 
bounty.* In 1835, the architects presented him a splendid medal, in token of 
their approbation of his conduct and talents. He gave the sum of 250/. to the 
Architectural Society, and 750/. to the Institute of British Architects. 

In May last, he had a very severe attack of erysipelas, from which it was 
not expected that he could recover ; yet the uncommon vigour of his consti- 
tution not only brought him round, but for some months afterwards, and until 
within a few days of his death, his health, strength, and attention to his ordinary 
pursuits were nearly equal to what they had been ten years previously. Duringr 
those months he made several important additions to, and alterations in, his 


* He placed in the hands of four trustees, Lord Farnborough, the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir Francis Chantrey, and Sir Benjamin Stephenson, for 
the use of his grandson and his three grand-daughters, a sum of 10,000/. Three 
per Cent Consols, and 10,000/. Three per Cents Reduced. 
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museum ; particularly in purchasing the valuable collection of drawings by Mr. 
George Dance, R. A., the eminent architect (his old master). For these he 
gave 500/. He likewise completed a publication, descriptive of his house and 
museum. 

On Thursday evening, after nine, he became worse, and on Friday, at 
half-past three o’clock, was no more. He died without the slightest pain ; 
and his attendants, for some time, did not believe he had deppitel Sir John 
Soane’s medical attendant stated the cause of his death to be an affection of 
the heart, 

The above, with some corrections supplied by a friend of the deceased, is 
from the Morning Herald of Jan. 24. The same friend has enabled us to 
add what follows ;: — 

Only a few weeks before his death, he erected a small architectural or orna- 
mental enclosure for the reception of the Dance drawings, which lie enshrined 
in it in the middle of the library. This evinces the respect he had, in common 
with every admirer of true architectural talent, for the works of that great 
architect, 

His love for his art was extraordinary; and almost to the last moment of his 
existence he was engaged in the study of it. The last design he busied him- 
self upon, for his own amusement merely, was an erection to receive the 
Wellington Statue, now talked of for the city; and he applied himself to it 
with almost his youthful vigour. It was usual with him, on these occasions, 
to bestow the same minute attention to the drawings as if the building was 
really going to be erected. 

Sit John Soane has left the bulk of his property to his dson, Master 
John Soane, and his two youngest granddaughters ; all three ihe children of the 
late Mr. John Soane, his eldest son. To the family of his other son he has left 
200/, per annum. His old Clerks of the Works he has liberally provided for: 
to Mr, Payne, his Clerk of the Works at the Bank for near forty years, he 
has left, or rather continued to him, his pension of 150/. per annum. This 

tleman has the same pension from the Bank. To Mr. Hall, the labourer 
in trust at Chelsea Hospital, he has left 50/. per annum. The curatorship of 
the Soane Museum, now one of the most honourable and important situations 
in the profession, he has left to Mr. George Bailey, who has been connected 
with him nearly esd years. To Mr. Charles James Richardson, who 
has been with him about fourteen years, he has left a very handsome legacy ; 
the largest, indeed, after those to his own family. Two of his old servants are 
likewise remembered in his will. 

The following persons attended his funeral :—-Master John Soane, Sir Francis 
Chantrey, Sir 5 ag Stephenson, Mr. Bicknell, Mr. ga Mr.. Foxhall, 
Mr. Pennington, Mr. G. Bailey, Mr. C.J. Richardson, Mr. Payne, Mr. Hall; 
Sir Martin A. Shee, P. R.A.; Mr. Howard, R.A.; Mr. Leslie, R.A.; Mr. 
Stanfield, R.A.; Mr. Etty, R.A.; Mr. Pickersgill, R.A. From the In- 
stitute of British Architects: — Mr. Robinson, Mr. Papworth, Mr. Donald- 
son, Mr. Goldicutt, Mr. Kendall, Mr. Seward, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Moore. Ar- 
Se gaa Society: — Mr. Ferry, Mr. Walker, Me. Hakewill, and Mr. 


The above is the order of the procession to the tomb, which is in St. Giles’s 
burial-ground, adjoining old St. Pancras Church, — B. Feb. 7. 1837. 

Monsieur Hittorf read, at a meeting of the Société bre des Beaux Arts, at 
Paris, an account of the house and museum of Sir Johm Soane, on the 29th 
of November last. In noticing the character and productions of the professor, 
M. Hittorf rendered full justice to all his merits ; 4nd, in conclusion, recom- 
mended that Sir John Soane should be elected an Honorary Member of that 
Society ; a proposition which was carried with acclamation. A copy of 
M. Hittorf’s address on. that occasion was sent to London, to be transmitted 
to Sir John Soane, but did not arrive ill after his death. 











